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MEN AND PROCESSIONS. 

\ AN, as a species, loves a procession. It is the one 
4 love, in fact, that sets him apart from the rest of 
the vertebrates. In his primitive condition it belonged to 
him. Civilization has only fostered it. Both sacred and 
profane history give evidence of this. And records of 
contemporaneous life the world over prove the truth of 
it every day 

It is four years now since this love has been gratified 
among us, since the last of our great processions blocked 
and blackened the streets of New York, and masses of 
people filled the doorways and windows of houses for 
miles, or stood all day on the pavement to watch the 
troops file by. Neither fatigue nor hunger appalled them 
at the time; nor did the memory of anything suffered 
dampen the ardor of their response when a new proces- 
sion was announced, for the day of the dedication of 
General Grant’s tomb. 

From every part of the country, in fact, men and wo- 
men came, and for weeks, as we all know, preparations 
were every where being made. 

But when the day arrived one saw again, what one al- 
ways sees on occasions like it, that a procession or parade, 
after all, or any great function, is very much like every- 
thing else in life—the interest it inspires depending upon 
that which each individual has in himself to bring to its 
enjoyment. 

The patriot is stirred by such a one as we witnessed the 
other day. He never loses sight of the great idea being 
celebrated, nor ceases to thrill with iis meaning. But the 
small boy sees only the glitter and glow of that which 
passes before him. The young woman taking a holi- 
day is blind to everything but the happy chance which 
is hers of seeing it all by the side of her lover. The 
speculator with seats for sale recoguizes only a field for 
profit, while the woman of hospitable instinci finds an 
unexpected opportunity for the exercise of her talents in 
adding to the pleasures of others. 

Indeed, in all large towns, as well as in New York, there 
are always groups of friends invited to use the windows 
of householders along the line of march, and the charm of 
these parties is not easily forgotten. One must be young 
for them, perhaps. One certainly, in remembering them, 
can hardly escape wishing one were young enough again. 

For there are the (éle-d-téte and elbow-touching over the 
window-sill as the procession goes by below — waving 
flags, glittering accoutrements, the rhythmic tramp of the 
soldier, the confused clatter of horses’ hoofs, the shrill 
whistle of the fife, and the trumpet-calls of martial music. 
How the blood bounds! Then there is the dainty luncheon 
in the darkened dining-room, the perfume of flowers every- 
where, when the glare outside has become wearisome. 
Then there is the other tée-d-tée in the library, the win- 
dow-sill resigned—for purely unselfish reasons, of course! 
And then there is the sudden shout as a favorite troop 
rides by, and every one rushes pell-mell to the windows 
again, with waving handkerchiefs, stirred for the moment 
by a real enthusiasm for outside things. 

No wonder, then, that all men love processions. No 
wonder either that they sometimes forget what a proces- 
sion is for—the welcome of a potentate, the triumph of a 
conqueror, the celebration of a victory, or the doing honor 
ton man whom we hold as great as General Grant. 

Public services are not really forgotten nor noble ex- 
amples of patriotism ignored, because for the time being 
everything else is forgotten in one’s individual pleasure 
born of the day. And perhaps the reason for man’s lov- 
ing a procession as he does is that he also loves a holiday 
and to be the looker-on. L. H. F. 





VERY enjoyable representation of Gounod’s Faust 
+ ushered in the series of farewell performances given 
by the members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Ma- 
ditme Calvé was to have appeared in the réle of Mar- 
guerite, but was forced at the very last moment. through 
indisposition, to disappoint the public. Her place was 
taken by Madame de Vere-Sapio, and the audience—an 
exceptionally large and brilliant one, as it proved—soon 
realized that Madame Sapio’s experience, skill, and uan- 
sual beauty of vocalism entitled her to admiration and 
respect. The petulant distaste for any singer other than 
the absent one gave way almost immediately before the 
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pleasure experienced in listening to such admirable vocal 
delivery as was furnished by Madame Calvé’s substitute, 
and at length, after the singing of the ‘‘ Jewel Song,” the 
audience’s mood veered around to a state of mind closel 
bordering on enthusiasm, and—Madame Sapio’s triump 
over circumstances was assured. There is nothing to say 
about M. Jean de Reszke’s Faust that has not been said 
over and over again, yet, and in spite of his being con- 
sklerably out of voice, the charm and value of this mas- 
terly impersonation proved so great that one is forced 
to linger while referring to the impression made by his 
recent singing and acting of the part. M. Edouard de 
Reszke, filling the rdle of Mephistopheles, and M. Lassalle 
as Valentine, achieved their usual successes and reaped 
their full share of the applause. 

In view of the favorable criticisms heard upon all sides 
concerning M. Jean de Reszke’s truly remarkable embod- 
iment of Bicgfried, one would have supposed that the 
artist’s farewell appearance as this hero could be counted 
on to draw a full house; yet in point of fact this was any- 
thing but the case when the drama was produced on the 
evening of April 15, as the second representation in the 
list for the week. M. de Reszke was in capital condition, 
and there was at least no lack of appreciation from those 
who witnessed his performance. is action is now far 
less studied than it was when he first assumed the char- 
acter, and the minor details of his stage-business adjust 
themselves more naturally than they did to the require- 
ments of the part. M. Bdouard de Reszke’s Wanderer 
was as strong and effective an embodiment as formerly, 
the power and fine quality of his upper notes — most 
happily displayed in certain passages where the higher 
register of the voice is brought into relief. 

There have been few Alberichs to compare with the one 
given us by Mr. Bispham. It would have been interesting 
to see how much he would have made of the contrasting 
moods in Alberich’s scene with the Rhine maidens if a 
performance of Rheingold had been added to the Metro- 
politan company’s repertory this year, As it was, he sur- 
charged the character in Siegfried with sinister power, 
demonstrating its significance very impressively. Mr. 
Bispham always mdinen his presence felt while on the 
stage. Every word he utters carries weight, and his 
declamation is singularly distinctive, also being essentially 
broad and stirring in its effects. But, above all, he is a born 
actor, and has a most un-American inventiveness in the 
matters of gesture and pose. Mile. Olitzka repeated her 
interesting rendering of Erda’s music. She seems to have 
escaped the throat maladies so prevaleut this season, and 
which have made such havoc among her associates. Her 
reliability, her intelligence, dramatic feeling, and the gen- 
uine conjralto voice which she possesses would make her 
a valuable addition to any troupe, and we will hope to see 
her on this side of the water with one or the other of our 
managers in the season of 1897-8, when perhaps she may 
have still greater scope for her gifts as the impersonator 
of an even larger number of Wagner réles than she has 
appeared in while in New York. 

The Thursday evening representation of Carmen—oc- 
curring on an off night in order that Good-Friday observ- 
ances might not be infringed upou—offered Madame Calvé 
in the title part, M. Salignac as José, and a satisfactory 
cast by way of support; yet, singularly enough, these at- 
tractions, and the populari'y of the opera, did not succeed 
in drawing a numerous audience. adame Calvé's per- 
sonal triumph was thus reserved for the Saturday mati- 
née, when, as the Marguerite of Gounod’s ever-popular 
work, she fairly electrified the masses of people assem- 
bled to witness her touching and thoroughly individual 
impersonation. The brothers de Reszke received their 
share of tribute and adulation, but the extreme favor— 
with all its exuberance and diversity of means as to its ex- 
pression—bestowed upon the soprano made the other ar- 
tists seem to be merely sccondary lights as it were, and 
the tumult and confusion which reigned, in true matinée 
fashion, claimed Madame Calvé as its inspiration. 

That Roméo et Juliette was selecied for the popular Sat- 
urday evening representation showed a decided error in 
judgmeut on the part of the management. Without stars, 
this opera—so inseparably connected with our most brill- 
iant singers, and only admired by the majority of opera- 
goers by reason of the very perfect manner in which it 
has usually been interpreted—will never appeal to our 
local audiences. The mistaken policy which overlooked 
or ignored this fact must have cost the management a 
considerable sum, for the attendance was quite the poor- 
est of the season. 


Tuesday evening was given over to the testimonial ben- 
efit entertainment arranged for Miss Kitty K. Abbey, the 
young daughter of the late Henry E. Abbey. Two scenes 
from Roméo et Juliette afforded M. de Reszke an opportu- 
nity for beautiful cantabile singing and telling declama- 
tion, allowing M. Edouard de Reszke to appear as, the 
Friar, and bringing forward Mile. Engel as a pretty but 
not very romantic Juliette. M.de Reszke’s ardent and 
impassioned responses and his continual regard for artis- 
tic results through manifold details of action and gesture, 
were even more than usually conspicuous in their con- 
trast to Mile. Engel’s careless indifference, her evident cu- 
riosity regarding the size of the audience proving, to say 
the least, ill-timed, it being so noticeably manifested while 
she was on her knees and supposedly in the middle of an 
impressive marriage service. The third act of Carmen 
followed the Roméo et Juliette tableaux, and was, on the 
whole, delightfully given, although M. Lassalle found him- 
self too hoarse to attempt Escamillo’s measures, and after 
exhibiting himself in the toreador’s costume, as an earnest 
of the good intentions he was unable to carry out, the part 
had to be cut out entirely. Madame Calvé and M. Sali- 
gnac sang and acted with av abandon and passion which 
were highly magnetic in their influence. The young tenor 
delivered his romance very beautifully and with warmth 
of sentiment, and his temperament enabled him to meet 
the great artist more than half-way in her impulsive spon- 
taneous by-play. Owing to M. de Reszke’s fatigue, one 
of the two parts which were to have been given as ex- 
cerpts from Massenet’s Le Cid was suppressed. In the 
first of these scenes, however, M. de Reszke showed but 
slight trace of the hoarseness noticed in the closing phrase 
of the first scene from Roméo et Juliette. Madame Litvinne 
as Chiméne was listened to with approval, and Herr 
Seidl's leading of the orchestra proved a most interesting 
feature of this part of the programme. There wasan ova- 
tion at the conclusion of the act, and M. de Reszke was pre- 
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sented with a very large laurel wreath, countless bouquets, 
and with a bunch of flowers containing some souvenir, this 
last hastily handed over the foot-lighis by an intrepid 

oung woman ina pink bonnet. The prison scene from 
Boito's Mefistofele, with Madame Calvé in her pathetic and 
faithful portrayal of Margherita, Signor Ceppi to fill the 
role of Faust, and with M. Plancon in the title part, 
brought the evening’s entertainment to a close. Signor 
Ceppi was awkward and not very satisfactory; but he 
has so fine a voice that the duo benefited considerably by 
his presence, and he sang fairly well, and this made one 
forgive his futile attempts to sustain the other portions of 
the embodiment. M. Frengee had very little to do, but 
what was allotted to him he did with the best of his abil- 
ity, and one could only regret that his splendid gifts had 
so small a range tocover. Herr Seidl conducted, and was 
called out when the scene came to an end. 

Then began one of those extraordinary manifestations 
of public favor which at intervals blot out all sense of 
time and place. Calvé appeared and reappeared in an- 
swer to the shouts and tumultuous hand-clapping and 
pounding which rose up from all parts of the building. 
Flowers were thrust at her, in some cases tied up with 
American flags. She kissed her finger-tips, made expres- 
sive gestures to tell of her appreciation and sorrow in 
parting, and even shook hands with those who grouped 
themselves near the stage door to claim some such privi- 
lege as she passed; but it was of no avail; the people 
would not let her depart in peace. Finally, Mr. Grau 
came to announce that Miss Abbey would benefit by the 
performance to the extent of at least $12,000 (this sum to 
be used for the completion of her education), and when 
all other methods proved hopeless, the lights were turned 
out, and the attendants were obliged to begin the closin 
up of the doors before the throngs could be dismissed. 
The de Reszkes and Mr. Grau sailed for England on the 
morning after the entertainment above described. 


The outlook for next season's opera is at present cloud 
ed by uncertainty, and by the fact that the favorite Polish 
singers threaten to remain abroad for at least a year. But 
in all probability there will be good opera, and under Mr. 
Grau’s management, the power being now largely in his 
hands. He is to gather up all available material while 
carrying on the season at Covent Garden—shortly to begin 
in London. Mr. Grau’s good judgment and business ca- 
ew | must be relied upon, and will, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, permit him to embark in a venture likely to make 
Mr. Damrosch look to his laurels if he carries out his plan 
of giving us not only German but also French and Italian 
opera during the coming winter. 


ee By 


3 fe Concours Hippique this year, from the point of 
view of fashion, was not remarkable. The weather 
suddenly turned cold and wet, so that all the women did 
themselves up in winter frocks and furs, and froze at 
that. People who have been going to the Paris Horse 
Show for years say 
that there was one 
thing remarkable 
about it, and that 
is the progress the 
men have made 
in riding. Twelve 
years ago they ran 
over the jury. Now 
they really ride 
well. But the rain 
puts the fashion 
opening till after 
the vernissages. 
During the rare 
burst of sunshine 
on certain after- 
noons, at the hour 
of the five o'clock, 
were to be seen 
various fetching 
tailor-made gowns, 
however, bearing 
upon them at a 
glance the invisible hall-mark of certain great tailors. 
What bids fair to be the favorite Paquin model for this 
season is not especially new in form, but very attractive 
in trimming. It is a coat with a tight-fitting Leleve back 
coming just below the 
waist -line. The seams 
form lovely curves, and 
the coat slopes down to 
points in front, and has 
all around its edge a band 
of bluet-blue velvet. The 
front is cut away over a 
lace vest, and made with- 
out revers or large collar 
of any description what- 
ever. It is finished with 
bands about half an inch 
wide and four inches 
long, of white satin and 
bluet-blue silk so close 
together that they form a 
solid trimming, the blue 
silk bands embroidered 
with wheat in gold 
thread. The collar is a 
high rolling collar, fin- 
ishing so as to leave the 
space in front covered by 
the embroidery free. It 
is lined with white satin 
Champot’s spring tailor 
gowns are braided and 
soutached, and one pret- 
ty model in particular I have had sketched for you, be- 
cause it is a specially practical style for spring and sum- 
mer frocks. It is what is called the Modéle Zouave. The 
original was made in red cloth soutached with black,with 
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black ceinture, and front of black mousseline de soie over 
red silk. But Alice is having it done in dark blue cloth, 
with vest of white accordion-pleaited mousseline de soie 


over orange. You will notice that the bolero is quite a 
separate garment, and that, like the Paquin coat I have 
just described, it has no revers and no collar. It lies at 


the neck flat around the 
collar of the vest, and it is 
cut so as to flare well from 
the figure at the bottom. 
The trimming bordering 
the neck and front of the 
bolero is the prettiest 
thing about the gown. 
The edge is white cloth 
overlying black cloth—or 
orange silk in Alice’s 
gown—in rays. And the 
little dots you see are em- 
broideries in black and 
gold. This model is also 
charming in cashmere, 
biscuit with mauve, gray 
with green, or pale écru 
with orange. 


In the favorite colors 
and combinations of color 
so far one sees, to begin 
with, more blue than ever, 
and all shades, from what 
we call gros bleu, or navy-blue, to all the tints of dluet or 
corn-flower. Blue and burnt-orange are a favorite com- 
bination, and one charming little gown worn at a tea 
lately was of blue grenadine over a transparent of blue 
silk, both skirt and corsage trimmed with narrow blue 
ribbons of the same color, put in in patterns. The bod- 
ice was a blouse opening on-the left side, with tiny ir- 
regular revers, one turning to the right, and the other to 
the left, with a tiny yoke of orange silk above it, daintily 
embroidered. The collar was of orange silk, with a sort 
of stock of mousseline de soie around it, finishing at one 
side with a frill. Above that, round the neck, were tiny 
revers of embroidered orange silk. A piping of orange 
finished the sleeves round the hands. 

Another pretty combination this year is Havana brown 
and mauve, or Sicenter or tan and mauve. A Paquin 
corsage is of brown cloth, blouse - shaped, and opening 
straight down the front. This is finished with a large 
rounded collar which gives the effect of revers in front, 
opening over a side-pleated vest of lavender taffeta, with 
a standing collar of the same, and a frill of silk standing 
out on each side of the 
face. The corsage is 
trimmed with galloons 
and soutache. 





M. Feuillet has 
sketched for you some 
charming toilettes 
worn at the répétition 
générale of the new 
play at Sarah Bera- 
hardt’s theatre (No. 
1). The first is a silk 
corsage of the new Pa- 
risian pink,worn with 
a black satin skirt with 
pleated flounces. The 
collar, sleeves, and un- 
der part of the corsage 
are of silk, the bolero 
is of guipure appli- 
quéd on to pink silk, 
the whole edged with 
black velvet. The top 
of the sleeves is black 
mousseline de soie bor- 
dered with a narrow 
cream ribbon, and the 
flounces on the skirt 
have the same border. 

The second is a simple little model, originally made in 
pale blue grenadine, worn over a blouse-forming yoke of 
cerise taffeta. Tle sleeves and the lower part of the cor- 
sage are of the grenadine slashed, the opening edged with 
black and white ribbons put on in patterns. The ruffle is 
of the cerise taffeta. The bow is of black. 





A few days ago we spent a charming afternoon at the. 


opening of Madame Carlier’s new salons in the Rue de la 
Paix. She has made a specialty of sending her hats and 
bonnets home in dainty Louis XVI. boxes, and now 
has turned her entire establishment into a fascinating 
Louis XVI. bower of pure style. All the rooms are pan- 
elled with mirrors framed in white Louis XVI. boiseries, 
in which are reflected myriad times the sheen and shim- 
mer of silks and laces, with nodding plumes and flowers, 
and all the bright gayety of the new 
hats and bonnets, which were never 
prettier, 

First of all are the red hats, which 
still throw a brilliant note of color 
into the millinery landscape. They 
are bright with scarlet poppies, and 
are always in tones of red, unless 
relieved perhaps by gray wings. 
Round hats are still seen, with brims 
turned up on one side. And the 
pretty little shape of last year, turn- 
ed up in the back and fluted in front 
like a shell, has been so often asked 
for this year that Madame Carlier 
is making it again, Hats of one color 
are extremely chic—all gray, all blue, 
trimmed with corn. flowers, all laven- 
der. And these hats will be worn 
with gowns of contrasting color, in 
which there is one note in the vest 
or collar, er both, of the color of the hat. 

One lovely hat ‘at Carlier’s was entirely of pale green, 
trim:ned only with pale green leaves, large fluffy rosettes 
of pale green mousseline de soie, and of pale blue. An- 
other gray hat had a round brim trimmed with the most 
delicate narrow side-pleatings of sheer white stuff edged 
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with black. Round the crown went an odd twist of cerise 
silk, high up on the right side were gray wings, and the 

-peigne was of green reed-grass and cherries. One 
feature of this year’s hats is the double brim or shelving 
crown, whichever you like to call it—the crown shelving 
over the brim and filled in with flowers or taffeta pleat- 
ings. 

Virot still makes the dainty hats with tulle borders that 
came in at the end of the winter. One of these delightful 
black hats that are so pretty to wear with everything is 
made with a lace foundation, with a pattern woven into it 
of spangles and straw. The brim is bordered with tulle, 
held loosely, and caught down at intervals with three lit- 
tle frills of tulle, one within the other. The hat turns up 
high on the left side, and is trimmed with bunches of six 
or eight roses, pink and Jacqueminot, with green leaves 
arranged to stand high, like feathers, while under the 
turned-up brim is a bunch of the most Virotesque possi- 
ble knots of pink silk as beautiful as flowers, shading in 
the ends into the new pink, not so deep as cerise. 


That useful friend of one’s early recollections, the black 
grenadine, bids fair to come to the front again this year, 
but in softer guise; for the prettiest grenadines are square- 
meshed silky things, made often over black, with knots of 
color to be changed at will. They are trimmed with nar- 
row black ribbons put on in patterns. The bodices are 
bloused and finished with ribbons and lace, with a collar 
very like the one Madame Chapuis has drawn in the lower 
right-hand figure on page 249 of the Bazar on March 27. 
If you suppress the little bolero in this drawing,and make 
the top go straight across, you bave a very favorite model 
for this spring and summer. One sees collars of that 
shape done in embroidery for very smart costumes, iu 
muslin and insertion for summer frocks, in simple tucks 
for blouses of taffetas, all of one color. 

KaTHARINE De ForREst. 


YNEW YORK § 
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SUMMER WRAPS. 


i ay matter of summer wraps and coats is a particu- 

larly serious one this season, for the present styles of 
dress demand some outer garment, and yet, in spite of the 
sleeves being smaller, do not seem exactly suited to al- 
ways being worn with coats and jackets. There are an 
unusual number of different styles in the wraps, and all 
sorts of materials are used, while in many cases two or 
three materials are combined. There are also several 
shapes to choose from, and there is a great difference in 
the weight among them, so it would seem as though 
every one might be suited, and find a garment becoming 
and at the same time useful. All reports to the contrary, 
neck trimmings are very full, and chiffon and mousseline 
de soie are not yet banished from the list of fashionable 
fabrics; on the contrary, they seem to be more in favor 
than ever. Iridescent trimmings, jet, silk, satins, and 
velvets—all these old favorites are again used, until posi- 
tively some of the new capes look as though the contents 
of a treasure- trunk had been ransacked in order to 
secure the desired result. All the smartest styles have 
silk linings; and not only black silk, but all the many col- 
ored taffetas are employed for this purpose, thus showing 
that the well-gowned woman of to-day demands a good 
finish to everything she wears, and is not content with a 
smart outside to her wrap and a cheap cotton lining in- 
side. This very detail of finish is one reason that the new 
things look so smart and fine, and have the desired ap- 
pearance of Leing absolutely fresh. Two silks put to- 
gether add each to the other’s beauty; and it does not 
follow that the expense is greatly increased, for two cheap 
silks are better than one expensive one made up on cheap 
lining. 

















CAPES AND COLLARS. 


The round cape is still fashionable, but is cut decid- 
edly shorter than last year, the bottom ruffle only reach- 
ing to the waist, and curving up just a little towards the 
shoulders. The part over the shoulders, which, after all, 
is virtually the yoke, is most carefully fitted, and the ful- 
ness only starts just below, with the ruffles or flounces. 
It is a matter of taste as to how deep the yoke should 
be; on some figures it is more becoming when it is a 
very small affair, while on others it looks best when it ex- 
tends half-way down. This tight-fitting piece is made of 
a variety of materials—sometimes of plain gros grain silk, 
sometimes of colored taffeta or satin; again black or white 
satin is used, covered with heavy black lace. Lace, by- 
the-way, is much more used this year for capes than has 
been the case for a number of years, and is much newer 
than chiffon or mousseline. 

Capes entirely .made of taffeta silk are — 
smart in effect, and are often without any trimming at all 
but the taffeta itself; these have ruffles of graduated size 
put on one over the other—sometimes ruffles with pinked 
edges, but more often laid in accordion pleats, and with 
the edges hemmed. The stiffness of the taffeta silk is of 
course excellent for this purpose, but it is to be ques- 
tioned whether one summer will not be the end of these 
+ garments, which, for the time being, seem so desir- 
able. 

A new model that has just been brought over has a 
yoke of black satin over which is laid black guipure; be- 
low this is a straight piece of black satin which is heavily 
embroidered in jet, and in places has the satin cut out and 
lace put in. This is mitred on the corners so that it fits 
smoothly over the shoulders, and is in square effect. In 
frout it is tied, and there are long ends of the satin which 
fall to the hem of the skirt; below the square embroidered 
satin there are two ruffles of chiffon, which are put on in 
such a way as to give a round look, and about the neck 
there is a full ruche of chiffon, which is caught up with 
knots of black satin ribbon. Such a garment as this is of 
necessity very expensive, but will stay in fashion a long 
time, and will of course wear well. 

A much simpler style, and one that is greatly liked, is 
a plain black silk trimmed with bands of jet passemen- 
terie put on to give the effect of its being gored ; this 
flares out around the bottom and has three ruffles of 
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chiffon, the top one of which is overlaid with a lace ruffle. 
An old cape cun be remodelled into this style without any 
difficulty by cutting it off and putting on new ruffles and 
the strips of passementerie. Another way of remodelling 
an old cape is to cover it with graduating ruffles of white 
silk, over which are put black lace flounces; the taffeta 
silk which is used holds out the lace and looks very well. 
One just finished has black and white alternate flounces; 
this of course is smarter in effect than the all black. 
Black and white, by-the-way, grows in favor every day, 
and there are many new fads to carry out this color 
scheme. The newest of all models for capes is a white 
accordion-pleated chiffon, on which are sewed tiny ends of 
black feathers, and around the edge and the neck are 
feathers. This is certainly a black and white cape, and 
is exquisitely dainty, but almost too perishable even for 
carriage wear. 

Capes entirely of chiffon and mousseline de soie are not 
so perishable as might be supposed, and the knots of black 
satin ribbon that are used, and black satin lining, seem to 
give all the desired stability. In many instances these 
have the neck trimming made entirely of ostrich tips 
sewed on to form a ruche; but as ostrich tips have an un- 
fortunate way of crocking, it does not do to wear-them 
with too delicate fabrics—on this account mousseline and 
chiffon, with an inside scant ruffle of white lace, are pre- 
ferred. 


MANTLES. 


Mantles and mantillas—for those quaint old garments are 
now spoken of once more—are more suited to middle-aged 
women than the little capes. These have the back 
fitted to the figure, and the sleeves, which are ruffles and 
flounces, are so put in-as to give a light look and take 
away from the old-time appearance. Silk is the favorite 
material, although the brocades, particularly the moiré 
satins, are very good for this purpose; the larger the figure 
the better. Lace is much more used for trimming them 
than chiffon or mousscline de soie, and they are garments 
that are fashionable and light for winter or summer. Vel- 
vet and velours capes are no longer fashionable, but need 
not be quite tabooed, as for the cool days at summer wa- 
tering-places they will still be useful. There are many 
different shapes of mantles to choose from, although there 
does not seem to be at first glance any decided change of 
fashion. The long stole ends in front cannot be culled 
new,and yet, combined as they are with a tight-fitting 
back, seem to be absolutely different from any we have 
had before. Very few wool materials are made up into 
mantles; now that brocades and silks and such materials 
can be bought for marvellously low prices, it is foolish to 
make up anything else. Matelassé and peau de soie seem 
almost too heavy for summer wear, but when they are 
used the lining can be thin enough to make them possible, 
and with the thin summer silks and grenadines they look 
uncommonly well; not enough of the heavy material 
shows, at all events, for the ruffles and flounces must needs 
occupy the greater space. For both young and old the 
ruches are still worn around the neck; these are attached 
to the capes or separate, as desired; they are made of the 
same soft materials as have been used all along, but chif- 
fonetie and Liberty silk have been added to the category, 
while the newest has, instead of the long ends of accor- 
dion-pleated chiffon, lace ends—black, not white—pleated 
as fine as is possible. When a woman has a short neck 
she should be careful not to wear too high or too thick a 
ruche—the same effect can be had, and vastly more be- 
coming too, with one-third of the ordinary amount of ma- 
terial. 


COATS AND JACKETS, 


The short tight-fitting jackets, which are such a feature 
of this year’s fashions, are the smartest things that can be 
thought of. They have now reached a perfection of cut 
and fit in the ready-made garments of this style that it 
will be difficult for any woman to resist. There are 
a great many gowns made which have the Eton jacket, 
and this jacket is of service to wear with other gowns, 
but there are no end of distinctive styles which are made 
to wear with any and every gown. In tan cloth, made on 
a pattern between an Eton and a military, fastened at the 
throat, but with loose fronts, is one charming model; 
this is braided with military braid of the same color, 
edged on either side with a narrow gilt braid; it is 

uite long in the back—that is, comes below the waist- 
line —the sleeves are small, and the whole effect is ex- 
ceedingly trim and smart. Another style is of the reg- 
ular military jacket, which buttons up to the throat and 
is tight-fitting. This is cut short enough to look like a 
dress waist. aA is made of black, blue, tan, green, brown, 
or purple, and can be bought for a very low price, but is 
not so novel as a smooth black cloth short jacket which 
has a loose blouse effect in front. This last is trimmed 
with braiding of bias folds of black satin. It is a curious 
garment, and unless made to perfection looks decidedly 
dowdy, is always very expensive, and bids fair to rank 
—— the exclusive styles, as it cannot be generally 
-— to any advantage. 

mart little covert coats are seen in great quantities; 
these are excessively plain this season; the revers are 
very narrow, and turn back just a little at the throut. 
There is a bias dart which fits the garment in a little on 
the fronts, which otherwise are loose; there is no fulness 
whatever in the skirts of the coats, which only extend 
three inches below the waist-line; the sleeves are small 
coat-sleeves, with only a little fulness at the armhole, and 
the buttons are on a fly. With the purple skirts which 
are now the rage these covert coats are exceedingly pret- 
ty, and while there are exclusive points about them when 
they are bought of some of the leading tailors, there are 
a great many to be found among the ready-made coats, 
and at absurdly low prices. he Venetian cloth, the 
covert- cloth, and a tan cheviot are all used, and a whip- 
cord also, which last material is perhaps newer than the 
others, The covert-cloth never has any trimming; the 
others, which are made on the same style exactly, have 
very often the let-in collar of velvet. They are all lined 
with so-called silk or satin, and the linings are chosen 
with considerable care as to some good contrast of color. 
These coats can be worn either fastened or opened, and 
while not suitable for dress occasion, are perhaps the most 
useful of all the different styles of outer garments. 

We have so much variable weather, even in the warm- 
est seasons, that every woman needs a variety of well- 
chosen wraps, and there are plenty to select from. 
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Fre. 1—~BAREGE GOWN WITH TRIPLE SKIRT.—[{For Baox, see Pace 373.) 


HARPER’S 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


Fre. 3.—PLAID POPLIN GOWN WITH BOLERO JACKET. 
[Por Faowr, exe Pace S78.) 


For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet SuappL 


Fie. 4.—TAILOR COSTUME. 


For pattern and description see 
No. XIL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fie, 2.—PLISSE SILK WAIST AND BLACK SATIN SKIRT. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 5.—-MORNING OR TRAVELLING GOWN. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Fie. 6. EMBROIDERED CASHMERE GOWN, 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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Fie. 3.—TUCKED SILK SHIRT-WAIST. 
For desc: iption see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fie. 1.—ACCORDION-PLEATED GRENADINE GOWN. Fig. 2—RECEPTION GOWN WITH REMOVABLE YOKE, 


For description see patiern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. VL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


LIVING IN A WINDMILL. 


‘OME gifted beings who succeeded in making an attractive summer home 
\) of a deserted windmill solved the problem of its exterior very success- 
fully. 

Viewed as a residence, a windmill is not well-proportioned, being pain- 
fully narrow for its height, and decidedly short of windows. To remedy 
these very obvious defects, an extra window, or loop-hole—for it was not 
much more—was thrown out here and there, and answered the double pur- 
pose of giving light and facilitating the gardening operations that were speed- 
ily begun on the outside of the queer-looking edifice. 

Heavy wire was liberally used to connect the various “stations,” as they 
were called, and support the vines; and even the old sails, that would creak 
and flap no more, were speedily covered with verdure. The narrow slit of a 
doorway was enlarged, and three respectable steps were attached to it; over 
top and sides, in pluce of pediments and carving, the most aspiring of morn- 
ing-glories wreathed its glossy leaves and gayly tinted bells. Other vines 
twined about the towerlike residence, thus taking from its height and adding 
to its breadth; and the wires were so arranged, aided by the sails, that there 
were three stories of verdure supported by the wires and the accommodating 
arms. 

It is not given to every one to live in a windmill, but the lot of many is 
cast in ugly little country houses that are tall and narrow—the very thing 
they should not be—and when it is possible to get a country carpenter to put 
an inexpensive ledge quite across the dwelling beneath the parlor windows 
and those of the second story, this hard fate will be greatly softened. If wide 
enough to hold boxes for flowering plants it will answer every purpose. 

Many wild vines will bear transplanting, with great sweetness and light; and 
young offshoots of the Virginia creeper took kindly to the window-boxes of 
‘* Windmill Cottage,” clothing them with exquisite green and graceful trailing 
sprays. So did the partridge-vine, in some very damp earth in which it was 
brought without disturbing it, and also its attendant fern-moss. 

No one seemed able to describe the interior in a lucid manner, nor to know 
exactly what there was within. The general impression was one of a mass of 
color and an air of comfort; while to careful observation camp-chairs, impro- 
vised couches that served as beds, Algerian covers and hangings, goat-skin 
rugs, and Turkey-red appeared to make up the “ properties.” 


But such as it was, outside and in, every one called it a ‘‘ gem,” and covet- 
ed it. 


SUMMER HATS.—{For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. ] 
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8 a winding up of the many different sewing classes 
£X the girls have had on hand all winter, and particu- 
larly during Lent, they are now busy selling off the results 
of their arduous labors, if dainty hats, gowns, and waists 
can be called results. Some of the girls have been havin 
a hat sale for charity; they collected about one punted 
lovely summer hats, which they had trimmed themselves, 
and arranged them on small tables draped with bright- 
colored cheese-cloth in the house of one of the class, 
which happened to be in the most central part of the city. 

Then they sent out notes of invitation to a number of 
friends, and the consequence was that in one half-day 
every hat had been sold, and dollars and cents came pour 
ing into the money-drawer. The girls have been made 
supremely happy by the success of their charity bat sale, 
and as the proceeds are to go to the Fresh-Air Fund, 
many a little waif from the crowded city streets will get 
a breath of salt air in consequence during the hot summer 
months. Some of the hats were very expensive, and some 
were very reasonable, being sold for as little as $1 75. The 
cost of a hat is not the important element. It must be 
becoming, and these were so. 

Many of the girls who were the hat-trimmers in this 
class do not approve of making use of birds, wings, ai 
grettes, etc., for the adornment of their heads, so a great 
number of the bats were simply trimmed with flowers, 
ribbon, tulle, or chiffon, and were far prettier for that 
reason. It seems a pity that all the amateur as well as 
professional milliners will not join in the crusade against 
the killing of birds for hat decorations. After the sale 
was over, afternoon tea was served in the dining-room. A 
cup of good tea with cream and some delicious home- 
made cake were sold for twenty-five cents a portion. 


There will soon be another sale for charity, but this 
time it will not be hats, but summer gowns and waists, that 
will be sold. The girls have been at work on them for a 
long time, and have had a good dressmaker to coach them, 
so the consequence is there are some exceedingly pretty 
confections all ready to be disposed of, ranging in price 
from five dollars up to twenty-five. One will be able to 
buy ginghams which may be put in the home wash-tub, 
and dainty frilled muslins over silk linings which never 
need be washed at all. The gowns were really so attrac- 
tive and fresh-looking that several of the girls bought 
them in for themselves 


All the way from Boston town comes a new idea, sug- 
gesied by a clever girl, who will perhaps come to New 
York and bring her idea with her after a while. This 
young woman has much talent for drawing and painting, 
and while at the wedding one day of a great friend of hers 
she took sketches of the bouquet of the bride and bride- 
maids—in pencil. On reaching ber studio she sketched 
them over again in colors. The effect was so pretty and 
original that she thought she might as well try to turn her 
r-productions to some account. Her first attempt was 
more than well received, and up to date she has made a 
good income by painting brides’ and bridemaids’ bou- 
quets. She has orders from many brides in Boston, and 
promises of others in New York. The only question 
is, how many girls are there who like pictures of bouquets 
and flowers staring them in the face for the rest of their 
lives? 


The bicycle is almost a forbidden subject, and yet it is 
getting to be like the steam-engine or the sewing-machine— 
What could we do without it? As for the New York girls, 
they have a very hard time bicycling. ‘They are nearly 
all obliged to keep their wheels at some club or academy 
uptown (as it is not considered safe to ride through the 
streets in the daytime), and go there by horse or cable 
car, Which is always a bother. Still, the New York girls 
do ride a great deal, and as the warm weather advances, 
they are making up parties for nearly every day in the 
week. The Tandem Club has just been started, and they 
have had some lovely evening rides to places out of town. 
They start out early, about half past seven o'clock, ride 
for tifteen or twenty miles, and return for a Welsh rabbit. 

Eprra LAWRENCE. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD 
XVII.—TO AVOID SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
T is a vital error to magnify in the mind of a child the 
importance of things; neither clothes nor furniture 

nor ornaments nor playthings should be magnified to the 
detriment of the child’s happiness or health. We of the 
adult world, who are in a sense slaves to the things we 
think we own, should at least save the children from a 
too early and oppressive sense of subordination to inani- 
mate objects. The nursery “e be artistic and comfort- 
able, i still contain nothing that fills or litters it, and 
nothing that “s easily injured or destroyed. A child's 
playthings may be sufficiently bountiful to satisfy all his 
natural demands for amusement without including any- 
thing that will easily tear or break, or in whose use he 
must constantly be warned to be careful. We ourselves 
may reduce the occasions of reprimand and warning to 
such an extent that we shall neither weary nor tire him. 
Windows should be guarded by stron rs, stairways 
protected by swinging gates, the open fire shielded by a 
screen, rocking-chairs and light furniture with sharp cor- 
ners banished from the nursery; and then the little one 
may safely be allowed to seek his own amusement, and 
make his own investigation throughout the whole limit of 
his domain, free from the constant repetition of ‘ Don't” 
and “ You must not,” which is very wearing to his tem- 
per, and totally incompatible with his best mental and 
physical development. 

While the child should not be interrupted nor hampered 
in his childish occupations, neither should he, on the other 
hand, be spoiled by too much entertaining or assistance 
from older people. His own methods of investigation and 
his natural instincts in seeking certain kinds of amusement 
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are the least exciting, and at the same time the most in- 
structive, because they are the most natural. Children 
who are constantly nagged at, for that very reason re- 
quire constant amusement, while children who are ration- 
ally and judiciously neglected will soon learn to entertain 
themselves. 

In the matter of dress the ideal condition with the child, 
as indeed it should be with the adult, is to devise such a 
costume as shall first of all not make the wearer self-con- 
scious. He should be as unconscious of his clothes as an 
animal is of its fur, or a bird of its feathers. With little 
children the only element necessary to contribute to this 
result is to provide an abundance of dresses of uniform 
quality. The mind of a young child is incapable of re- 
membering. We give ourselves and it much trouble from 
failure to appreciate this fact. The young mind is in- 
tensely receptive, and absorbs an infinite number of vivid 
and varying impressions; but in its undeveloped condi- 
tion it is incapable of consecutive or prolonged effort. 
The very structure of its brain precludes the possibility 
of its keeping in mind our warnings and injunctions, No 
child can remember to keep clean, If we enjoin upon it 
a hundred times a day not to soil its dress, we nag just so 
many times,and produce no permanent effect whatever. It 
should therefore be provided with such an abundance of 
dresses or aprons that we may remove entirely from its 
overburdened mind any responsibility for keeping clean, 
and transfer the duty to the nurse, who should discharge 
it by frequent renewing of the simple outer garment ex- 
posed to the dirt. 

With an older child, in whom the power of comparison 
is developed, we need to take other precautions to pre- 
vent self-consciousness, which so frequently grows out of 
parental error in juvenile costume. All our preconceived 
notions as to artistic regulations or the requirements of 
good sense should be waived in favor of general usage, 
at least for the outer garment which is most in evidence, 
so that the child may not by any comment or criticism on 
the part of his companions be made conscious of singu- 
larity in the cut or quality of his clothing. His garments 
should not be elegant or shabby or eccentric, as judged 
the average standard of his playfellows. No super- 
abundance of riches should tempt a mother to dress her 
child conspicuously better than its companions. If the 
stress of poverty renders it absolutely necessary that a 
child should be dressed less well than his fellows, the rea- 
son and the necessity for such digression should be clear! 
and simply explained as soon as his comprehension is 
adequate to such reasoning. The circumstances should 
be presented to him as making the highest claim for self- 
sacrifice on the ground of the good of his family. Then 
his shabby dress will help him towards self-discipline 
rather than self-concentration. 

Many a child artistically and sensibly dressed yet suf- 
fers tortures of which the adult mind can hardly conceive, 
simply because his costume differs from that of his com- 
rades. Causes seemingly unimportant can yet cruelly 
wound a nature over-sensitive to ridicule. To yield to a 
child in a matter of which he cannot be the best judge 
seems to many parents folly, whose outcome is to pamper 
and spoil him. But, on the other hand, we must consider 
that the cut and color of a child’s garment are far more im- 
portant to him than they can be to us, and that as long as 
the under-garments conform she ga rules the outside 
garments can usually be modified without any sacrifice of 
health or discipline—certainly without any detriment to 
the health of the child or the dignity of the parent. It is 
not merely a question of the child’s will against our will. 
The principle involved goes deeper, touching the danger 
ous undercurrents of a child’s character. For intense 
self-consciousness—easily incurred in childhood, almost 
ineradicable in manhood—is always intensely obnoxious, 
and cannot but be fatal to the best development of its un- 
happy victim. 


PARASOLS. 


paneae are always an important adjunct to a 

thorough summer outfit, and when they are first ex- 
hibited for sale in the spring it is, indeed, a difficult matter 
to choose which are the best to buy, The height of lux- 
ury is, of course, to have one for each and every costume, 
but as that involves more expense than everybody can 
compass, the choice bas generally to be limited to three 
or four. 

The first parasols to be carried are quite severe in out- 
line, and guiltless of the ruffles and furbelows that grace 
those of thinner fabrics and intended to carry with sum. 
mer gowns. Quite like small sun-umbrellas they are, and 
made of silks and brocades. Shaded effects are seen in 
great numbers, and many are of figured and brocaded 
silks of most wondrous combination of coloring, while 
others of plain colors are lined with a contrast that makes 
them exceedingly smart. 

There is little change from year to year in the shape of 
parasols, with one exception—those which resemble some- 
what the Japanese umbrella, and open almost flat. These 
were first seen year before last, last season were quite 
fashionable, and this year are among the novelties. 

They have more ribs than the others, which curve over, 
and are a trifle larger. When folded or rolled up they 
look quite the same, As yet the dark silks are the only 
ones used, but for midsummer there are some in most 
startlingly brilliant colors. Red in all the different shades 
thereof, blue, green. and yellow, are seen in the new para- 
sols, while the handles are works of art—silver, china, imi- 
tation jewels, ivory, wood, etc., etc. Nothing new in one 
sense, but quite new in construction. Russian enamel, 
which is now so popular, is very smart in parasol handles, 
while strange and weird carvings are also in favor. 

Gold handles studded with jewels in the same order of 
ornamentation as the gold purses can be had by those who 
are anxious to have Juxurious and expensive things, but 
in wood are most charming and effective handles which 
are in eminently good taste. It is no longer necessary to 
be extravagant to be well dressed, and these points of 
costume can be decided by good taste most satisfactorily. 

For parasols to carry with summer gowns there are 
many varieties to choose from, Mousseline de soie, tulle, 
and chiffon again are in fashion, and many yards can be 
used in puffings and ruffles, not to speak of the accordion- 
pleated effects. Embroidered batistes and muslins to ex- 
actly match the gowns are exceedingly pretty; as a rule, 
they are lined with some color, that makes them look 
much better and shows off the embroidery to great advan- 
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tage. Most of these have no ruffles nor furbelows, and 
are on the severe order. 

The transparent materials are made over frames some- 
what larger than the others, and by the time the ruffles 
are on present an imposing appearance. Some of black 
have small ruffles edged with narrow écru lace, and a big 
rosette of the cohen tied on the long straight bandle. 
Red mousseline de soie is somewhat startling, and yet 
there are a great many red parasols shown as being quite 
the latest style. All white seeme infinitely prettier to the 
uneducated eye, and some of them are exquisitely dainty. 
On a silk frame rows and rows of koife-pleated chiffon 
are sewed, one overlapping the other, while just at the 
edge, showing under the last ruffle, is a flounce of lace 
that seems to give a touch of richness and beauty, while 
around the handle is tied a bunch of ribbon with lace 
ends, 

All lace parasols are once more to be fashionable, and 
some exquisite pieces of lace are being brought out of 
treasure-chests to do homage to this new order. Small 
parasol covers are made over to cover the large frames 
by adding the ruffles of chiffon and mousseline de soie. 
White lace shows best over a color, but black over white 
is the smartest of all, and when further improved by 
knots of cerise velvet is suitable to wear with any gown. 

Black and white striped silks are effective in parasols, 
and can be made smarter by the knots of bright velvet 
ribbon. 

In pale heliotrope monsseline and trimmed with bunches 
of violets, a white handle set with amethyst, and a big 
white bow half-way down the stick, is a noticeable para- 
sol, made to wear with a helioirope gown, but one that 
can be carried with a gown of another color. Made with 
striped silk, the stripes fitted into one another in V shape, 
is another charming design. This all in black, but lined 
with a pale rose pink ; the handle of ebony has rubies— 
imitation, it is needless to say—set in the eud, which take 
away any idea of mourning, even when the parasol is 
closed. Of course, when it is open the rose lining makes 
it bright. Marvellously cheap are some of the plain silk 
parasols, and clever fingers can arrange ruffles of lace so 
that a very elaborate effect can be obtained for wonder- 
fully little money; and as one season is really all that a 
parasol can stand, there is no sense in paying out too much 
money for what must be renewed again next season. 


OUR VIOLETS. 


HE flowers of spring have come again. 
Dear heart, do you forget 
How once you watched to pick for me 
The first wild violet? 
You guarded with a jealous care 
Each sheltered, sunny nook, 
And half I thought they blossomed first 
To greet your eager look. 


The flowers seem waiting for your touch 
In favored haunts you knew, 

And yet, someway, the violets 
Are not so deeply blue. 

Oh, are there violets in heaven? 
And do you think, dear heart, 

That two long years have faded by 
While we have lived apart? 


In some fair sunny place of spring, 
Of heavenly spring, to-day, 

Have you, too, gathered violets? 
And do you softly say, 

*‘She mourns me as ‘twere yesterday, 
For earthly years are slow, 

But these are still our violets 
Beyond the winter's snow.” 


Dear heart, I know full well to-day 
That, whereso’er your place, 
The flowers are springing in your path 
And smiling in your face. 
See, here I fold within my verse 
My love and violets; 
Two tear-dimmed years are very long, 
But neither heart forgets. 
Gussie Packarp Dv Bors. 


A FLOWER COTILLON. 


T= is a pretty fancy fora spring enteriainment to be 

given after Lent. The scheme for decoration, in- 
stead of following some particular color, is an artistic 
combination of the spring flowers, which are used in lav- 
ish profusion, while the same idea is carried out in the 
costumes as well as in the favors. 

The Te paper costumes which of late have come to be 
so popular for fancy dress parties are well adapted to this 
purpose. They are simple and dainty as well as inex- 
pensive, being made of fancy crépe paper, which comes in 
all the delicate tints, and are trimmed only with the flower 
which is to be represented. Of course, flowers would be 
used for favors, and if the hostess wished to give some 
more lasting souvenir, a flower-pin for one figure would 
be appropriate. Each figure is to be represented by a dif- 
ferent flower as favors; for instance, there would be a 
rose figure, a pansy figure, a daffodil figure, etc. 

At a large cotillon given recently in a Southern city, 
where perhaps more attention is given to these things 
than anywhere else, several novel devices for favors were 
contrived by an ingenious hostess which would be partic- 
ularly suited to just such an occasion as this. 

One of these was a chariot of flowers drawn by six 
girls harnessed with bright-colored ribbons, and driven 
by the seventh, who scattered roses by the way, which the 
men hastened to gather and present as favors to their 
prospective partners. 

The other, which was the last figure of the evening, 
was also quite unique. A huge heart of pink satin was 
suspended against the wall, about ten feet from the floor. 
At a given signal, when the dance was to begin, one young 
lady, who, by-the-way, must have been an expert marks- 
woman, fired a tiny pistol at the mark in the centre, where- 
upon a door flew open and out poured a shower of roses, 
and, last of all, a white dove flew out, and fluttering for 
a moment over the heads of the surprised dancers, as if to 
join in the sport, then perched over the arched doorway 
as the strains of the last waltz died away. 
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MONOTONY. 


ATURE abhors monotony. Through the length and 
breadth of her realm changes of one sort and another 
are always in progress, and it is this diversity that saves the 
world from stagnation, and day and night makes of land 
and sea and sky a succession of delights. And Nature’s 
children are not unlike their mother. A disrelish for mo- 
notony is inherent, and while over-indulgence in the love 
of change and diversion may have slain its thousands, 
monotony—though the statistics concerning its workings 
have never been registered —has without doubt had 
equally fatal results. 

It is not work, but the sameness of his work, that 
“‘makes Jack a dull boy,” and with many a housewife it 
is the monotony of the daily round, rather than the amount 
of actual labor involved in her housekeeping, that makes 
life a weariness. 

For the majority of women there is no more fascinating 
occupation than housekeeping—the normal woman is to 
the manner born—and when properly conducted there is 
none that is more conducive to health; but when the 
housekeeping becomes « tread-mill, the housewife, even 
though none of the real drudgery may fall to her, is quite 
likely, sooner or later, to find her nerves giving out. And 
ordinarily, when this occurs, she has no one but herself 
to blame. Perhaps she has taken too literally St. Paul's 
injunction that women should be ‘‘ keepers at home,” for- 
getting that there is a happy medium between a recluse 
and a gadabout. Paul's advice is as well worth heeding 
to-day as it was at the time it was given, but Paul had too 
much sound common-sense to expect a woman, even in 
that remote day and generation, to keep herself housed 
to the detriment of her health. She can “look well to 
the ways of her household” and still find time for a daily 
outing. 

‘I get all the exercise I need in going about the house,” 
remarked one of the careful Marthas, who, though not 
lacking efficient helpers, feels in duty bound to devote her 
mornings exclusively to the oversight of domestic affairs, 
thus losing the best of the day’s sunshine, and so fatiguing 
herself that she rarely cares to go out for a walk after 
luncheon. To be sure, her house is immaculate. No 
* bloom of time” disfigures the polished wood-work, every 
shade is drawn up in exact line with its neighbor, and no 
rug shows a tousled fringe; but the monotony of this little 
housekeeper’s life is stealing the roundness from her cheek, 
and giving a querulous tone to a voice naturally sweet and 
cheerful. 

Even a dog, when confined to the house or the kennel, 
becomes either heavy-eyed and spiritless or morose and 
savage; and veterinarians tell us that horses that are 
obliged to travel day after day and week after week over 
the same road break down much sooner than those that 
have a frequent change of route; and if variety is neces- 
sury for the brute creation it is still more necessary for 
human beings. Now and then there is one that thrives 
apparently on monotony, and asks for nothing better, 
just as there are men and’ women who are content to live 
all their lives on a level stretch of prairie, but for most of 
us monotony means slow but certain death. 

Perhaps if Robert Schumann, the composer, who, it is 
said, died insane becausé he fancied that he always heard 
one note droning in his ears, could have been compelled 
to make some other key-tone dominant, both his reason 
and his life might have been spared. 

A certain amount of change and recreation is impera- 
tively necessary to health and happiness in the home. It 
was the monotony of the life led by Rasselas and his 
companions that converted the ‘‘ Happy Valley” into a 
valley of discontent, and the monotony of the home has 
driven many a son and daughter to a perilous search for 
excitement in the outer world. 

There is a wide difference between social dissipation 
and wholesome common-sense recreation, and the woman 
who intersperses her housekeeping cares with a brisk walk 
or a bicycle ride, with reading clubs and missionary meet- 
ings, and an occasional afternoon tea, is much more likely 
to keep her mental powers well in hand, and be a bless- 
ing to her family an«d friends, than the woman whose idea 
of life—like that of the French peasant, accustomed to 
following his oxen—is that it is ‘‘a tune to be played in 
adagio,” anc always in the same key. 


}CLVB WOMEN 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 


\ ORE and more often latterly in club papers and 
4 speeches is the note of conservatism sounded, and 
more and more frankly are women saying ‘‘ no” to plans 
of fresh organization. In other ways, too, the hint of re- 
action in the splendid spurt woman has taken is obvious; 
she is willing to listen nowadays, in the gospel of progress 
to which she diligently hearkens, to an occasional sermon 
on the text, ‘‘ Make haste slowly.” 

But the leaven has by no means spread as far as it should. 
There is still a tendency to belong to too many clubs, to 
learn everything from political economy to clear-starch- 
ing, to be philanthropic, educational, literary, social, ar- 
tistic, reformatory, and a capable daughter, wife, and 
house-mother—all in one frail five feet seven of feminine 
humanity. The sin of to day among women is not idle- 
ness certainiy, rather the other extreme—over-zeal. 

From Boston it is reported that some women have start- 
ed a club to encourage simple living—a measure that is 
hardly to be commended. Organization at this point 
should rather be shunned than promoted. It is purely a 
case for the individual. Every woman should cultivate 
for herself the art of selection, which is to be accomplish- 
ed as the Bible tells us our salvation is—worked out by 
each one alone. It is a matter of personal environment, 
opportunity, needs, and the thousand and one ramifica- 
tions of the question as presented to each life. 

When the estimate of the energy that may be expended 
is made and the best outlet for it found, it should be reso- 
lutely adhered to. The real moment of trial comes when 
one is tempted to add a little here and a little there. But 
one should stand firm. It is easy in these days to dissi- 
pate one’s emotions and enthusiasms under the most laud- 
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able auspices. Club women especially feel this strain, and 
aré led perhaps into too many organizations. The splen- 
did practical results which stand to their credit show the 
power they are—a power that can be conserved and pre- 
served to immeasurably greater results if only guided 
with wisdom and economy. 


PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


A study of Holland, in cight meetings, by the Quid Nunc 
Club, of Little Rock, Arkansas. One or two papers pre- 
sented at each meeting, with discussions carefully opened 
by appointed leaders. Admirable list for supplementary 
reading. Secretary, Miss L. C. Lewis. 

1. Discussion—The Geography and Early Inhabitants 
of Holland. Discussion—The House of Burgundy. Dis- 
cussion — Holland’s Historical Connection with Great 
Britain. 

2. Paper—The Dutch in the Colonial History of Amer- 
ica. Discussion—Holland as a Colonizing Power. Dis- 
cussion—Ideas in Government that the United States bor- 
rowed from the United Netherlands. 

3. Symposium—The Legend of the Flying Dutchman. 
The Storks, Windmills, and Dikes in Dutch Landscape 
and Legend. Dutch Customs and Characteristics. 

4. Paper—Rembrandt. Discussion—Hals. Discussion 
—Cuyp. 

5. a Potter and his Times. Discussion— 
Van der Meer. Paper—Van der Helst. 

6. Paper—The Language and Literature of Holland. 
Discussion—The Decline of the Dutch Republic. Dis- 
cussion—Holland in the Nineteenth Century. 

7. Paper — Delft and its Potteries. Discussion —The 
Hague and its Picture-Gallery. « Discussion—Leyden and 
its University. 

8. Paper —Some Famous Tapestries and Old Laces. 
Discussion—Ary Scheffer and his Work. Paper—The 
Modern Dutch Art. 

Hereafter with the plan each week will be given the name of the 
club from which it is taken, and, where possibile, the name of the sec- 
retary, to whom application may be made for further information. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA. 


While big clubs in the large cities are taking possession 
of costly and elaborate club homes, the organizations in 
much smaller places are not without cozy hearth-stones at 
which they sit contented owners. 

One of these is the Bradford (Pennsylvania) Woman’s 
Club, whose pretty “‘ castle” in the little city among the 
mountains of western Pennsylvania graces, in counterfeit 
presen'ment, a Bazar page to-day. There is something 
very attractive in its detached dignity, its gable roofs, 
jutting windows, and broad welcoming piazza, and it ig 
not hard to believe, as is true, that its interior carries 
out the outer promise of cheer and comfort. The en- 
trance-hall is square, with polished rug-strewn floor, and 
a big comfortable hall seat piled with cushions standing in 
the corner made by a wide staircase going by easy stages 
to the floor above. Throughout the daintily fitted rooms 
a charming living touch is evident, the residence plan of 
the house making it possible to give a home aspect that is 
missing in more pretentious club-houses. 

The Bradford Woman's Club was formed in 1888, and 
after meeting in a room in the high-school, then in rented 
rooms for three years, its permanency was established, 
and it began to want'a home. Late in the summer of 
1892, at an enthusiastic special meeting for the purpose, a 
stock company to acquire a club-house was formed, and 
a month later incorporated. The capital stock was $5000, 
with shares at $5 each. These were rapidly taken up, 
every member taking one share, and some taking five, 
ten, or twenty. When, after nearly a year’s search among 
the available property of the ony choice was made, the 
private house purchased was paid for with the exception 
of a mortgage of $1800. In 1893, on the fifth anniversary 
of the club’s founding, it formally took possession, in a 
jubilant house-warming, of its new home. Since then ad- 
ditions and improvements to the extent of $1000 have 
been made to the property, all paid for as soon as com- 
pleted. 

The club leases the building from the stock company, 
paying $400 a year, and reserving the privilege of re-rent- 
ing, which is worth about $300 annually. The club fur- 
nishes and cares for the house, as any other tenant would 
The financial committee's report shows an excellent con- 
dition, and the club expects to pay off next season a con- 
siderable portion of the mortgage. The membership is 
full to its limit of eighty, with dues of $5 a year. 

The Bradford Woman’s Club is a literary organization 
doing admirable work. The comprehensive scheme for a 
study of Egypt, recently given in the Bazar, was from 
one of its calendars. A topic for study alternates in the 
year's work with meetings devoted to the discussion of 
current matters, In the social life of the city the club is 
a recognized power—a reputation that under its new 
president, Mrs. W. W. Bell, whose picture is on another 
page, will be gracefully sustained. 


THE SYRACUSE HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC CLUB. 


‘** A practical suecess ” is the reputation which the work 
of the Syracuse Household Economic Association has won 
for itself, and when Mrs. 8. B. Larned, its president, was 
asked, a few days ago, how it was done, she smiled as she 
replied: ‘‘ The question is answered in the putting. We 
have been practical from the first, and we have succeeded 
so far as we have gone because of it.” 

For the benefit of other clubs or committees of women 
who are eager to work on the same lines and find diffi- 
culty in making the start, some of the methods of the 
Syracuse organization are given in detail. The club has 
125 members, and holds regular meetings for the study 
of household science by lectures from experts in special 
matters, or papers and talks prepared by members after 
careful research. But to the study of principles the club 
adds constant practice in their application in a way that 
benefits the community. 

This part of the work has grown little by little. An 
early move was the issue of a Household Register, a little 
pamphlet in which was gathered in an easily consulted 
department list the names and addresses of persons who 
could contribute almost any sort of extra service to the 
household which needed it, from attending the door to 
nursing a case of typhoid, or from washing the winter 
flannels to mending « lace heirloom. In this at first no 
permanent service was included. The Register was found 
useful, but with handicaps; many of the persons enrolled 
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were of a class which changes residence often, and the 
addresses needed constant revision. It was seen that a 
bureau where the Register could be maintained correctly 
would be an improvement, and the experiment was tried. 
This attempt to give the work a habitat, and to include 
permanent service, 10 some extent paved the way for the 
next and more important step, the establishment of a 
céoking and training school. 

In the beginning this was done in a very modest way. 
As the president said, ‘‘ Our enthusiasm went only as far as 
our practicality would permit; every step was taken cau- 
tiously, and because we were ready for it.” When ways 
and means began to be investigated, it was found that the 
city gas company was willing to co-operate. It agreed 
to equip fully a kitchen for the class-room, with the 
proper tables and conveniences for individual cooking, 
considering the advertisement and possible sale of its gas- 
stoves as recompense. Next,a third of the yearly service 
of a cooking teacher was secured from one employed in the 
public schools. The terms for a course were put at $10, 
and subscribers enough were quickly got to make a start. 
Ladies took the lessons themselves or gave the money for 
scholarships. A mistress class was formed, and a second 
one for * house-helpers.” This tactful designation was a 
potent factor in establishing the initial class among those 
young women who were the promising material on which 
the school hoped to work. 

The first course was largely experimental, but its value 
was soon demonstrated. The press of the city became 
interested, and gave scholarships; other business men did 
the same. Some subscribers sent their own cooks, some 
designated other beneficiaries, while some left it to the 
association to choose the pupils for whom they paid. The 
proprietors of shops where large numbers of girls worked 
were asked to co-operate so far as to refer unsuccessful 
applicants for places to the school, and more than once a 
would-be saleswoman has been converted under this plan 
into a ‘‘ house-helper.” 

In this practical and natural way the work has devel- 
oped. It has not been difficult to get pupils for the 
scholarships, though in some cases persuasive effort has 
been needed. This was true really only at the first, and 
a little tact and patience always succeeded. Now scholar- 
ships are quickly taken, and both supply and demand are 
brisk. The school has won the confidence of the com- 
munity by proving its efficiency. To show the attention 
to details, and how carefully rough places are smoothed 
over, the association is planning to meet another year the 

upil who writes imperfectly or who cannot write at all. 
Printed slips of the directions and receipts of the lesson 
will be ready at each demonstration, to be posted in each 
note-book. 

Another copiable point is the food sales, two of which 
have been held during the winter. These were in the 
form of an afternoon tea, held at the residence of one of 
the association members. The girls of the school were 
asked to make and send, each, the thing she could do best, 
contributing the materials as well. Each was also asked 
to invite two friends; the ladies interested sent specialties 
too; invitations were issued; and on each afternoon before 
six o'clock every crumb was sold. Both sales took place 
on Saturdays, to supplement the Sunday menu. Salads 
were put up—witb the mayonnaise in jars—to be mixed the 
next day; fricassee chicken in pails; every nicety of de- 
tail observed. The girls received and presided in their 
spotless cooking uniform of cap, apron, and sleeves, and 
the days proved very agreeable socially, as well as finan- 
cially satisfactory. 

It is only just to ascribe a large measure of the success 
of the association to the faithfulness and ability of Mrs. 
Larned, its president. Turning her back to the entice- 
ments of all other clubs, she has devoted her time and en- 
ergy to this. She has attended almost every lesson of 
every course, watching to better methods that were already 
good, or to devise means to remedy faults where such de- 
veloped. The other ladies of the association share her 
enthusiasm and copy her tireless energy, and because the 
spirit of the body is heart and soul in its work, the work 
prospers. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS, 


The Woman’s Club of New Orleans is an organization 
whose fame has spread far beyond the city of its name. 
As if in keeping with that long-flowing stream at whose 
delta it has its habitat, the club is founded on broad and 
liberal lines, and draws its inspiration from wide human- 
ity and far-reaching currents of thought and action. Its 
origin in 1884 is always accredited to Miss Elizabeth Bis- 
land, now Mrs. C. W. Wetmore, of New York, but then of 
New Orleans. While reading Walter Besant’s Al Sorts 
and Conditions of Men Miss Bisland had the idea that it 
would be well to get the working-women of New Orleans 
together for mutual improvement,and through the columns 
of one of the city’s papers she suggested time and place for 
such a meeting. A dozen women answered this call in 
the parlors of the Y.W.C. A., and laid the foundation, in 
that September meeting, of the first woman’s club of the 
South. Intended at first for working-women only, it has 
grown to include women of all ranks and occupations who 
favor a union for mental and moral culture as well as so- 
cial companionship. Its meetings are held to discuss 
questions relating to its own vitality and those more en- 
grossing ones affecting all mankind. It has been ad- 
dressed by prominent lecturers and readers, has discussed 
many nd varied questions, and has developed to be a 
power in the city of its birth. During March, 1887, it be- 
came a corporation, and though it does not yet own a 
home of its own, it has always had attractive rooms sacred 
to its own use, and in which it has dispensed a beautiful 
hospitality that has come to be indissolubly connected 
with its name. Many distinguished men and women have 
been complimented by a reception from the Woman's 
Club, and none has underestimated the honor. The club 
was among the first to acknowledge the benefits of feder- 
ation, and it has been represented from the beginning on 
the advisory board of the G.F.W.C.. Its work is conduct- 
ed under various departments, which meet in turn on the 
three Mondays of each month, a business meeting of the 
whole club occurring on the other Monday. Although 
not organized for any especial philanthropic work, the 
club hasa record for philanthropic acts, It has responded 
more than once to the calls of flood sufferers, it maintains 
a bed in the charity ward of the Women’s and Children’s 
Hospital of New Orleans, and through two of its members 
it brought influences to bear that placed matrons in the 
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station-houses of the city. The present officers of the club 
are Mrs. Sumter D. Marks, president; Miss Sophie B. 
Wright, first vice-president; Miss Marion Brown, second 
vice-president; Miss Bertha Koppel, recording secretary; 
Miss Flora Scott, corresponding secretary; Miss L. C, 
Brewer, financial secretary; Mrs. T. R. Wilson, treasurer. 


The plans of Dr. Mary E. Green, president of the Na- 
tional Household Economic Association, are comprehen- 
sive, yet thoroughly practical, and though the work in 
the three years of the society's existence has progressed 
slowly, it has progressed The president urges—to con- 
dense a synopsis—that every woman’s club should be 
asked to establish a permanent department of household 
economics, or form separate classes for the study of the 
subject. Conferences or departments should be estab- 
lished at all summer schools or Chautauquas where wo 
men assemble. A ‘* Woman's Day” should be part of the 
programme of every county fair or institute, with lectures 
on this subject. Granges and agricultural colleges should 
be urged to take up the subject. Classes or clubs should 
be formed for the study of household economics among the 
girls employed in shop and factory, offices and stores. 
Both men and women are urged to co-operate with 
the association in petitioning Congress to establish a 
national health bureau, to be a distributing centre of 
information in the broad field of household economics 
Perhaps the most important recommendation of all is that 
which aims to arouse public sentiment to an appreciation 
of the need that household science be taught in the most 
practical and scientific way in every public school in the 
land. This, if accomplished, Dr. Green thinks, would go 
far to solving the problem of domestic service, and would 
certainly prepare many girls for the making and keeping 
of a home who otherwise would have no sort of training 
for this important career. But chiefly would it, by put 
ting house service on the grade of other studies, remove 
from it the stigma which now attaches to it. The aims of 
the association appeal to all men and women; for the co- 
operation is cordially urged of men who understand its 
scope and appreciate the wide-reaching character of its 
work. Asa woman said, who had listened indifferently 
at first to its gospel I believe that household economics 
include everything pertaining to life and health.” 


Two of the most important State federations of the 
country, those of Illinois and Massachusetts, are to be im- 
portuned respectively by two of the most important State 
federated clubs to take action in behalf of the birds. The 
Chicago Woman's Club listened six weeks ago to an ad- 
dress on the subject by Mrs. Sara Hubbard, president of 
the Lilinois branch of the Audubon Society, and 450 wo- 
men who listened promptly promised co-operation. In 
some cases aigrettes were taken from bonnets by their 
aroused owners before quitting the room. A set of resolu- 
tions was drawn up embod ying the voice of the club against 
the reckless slaughter of birds, and pledging the organiza 
tion to a protesting stand. Through the proper officials 
the State federation was addressed, urging its co-opera 
tion. In Cambridge, Massachusetts, the famous Canta- 
brigia has taken up the same matter, also officially pro 
tested and promised for its own part, and will petition the 
Massachusetts federation in its turn. The two movements 
are simultaneous but not coexistent, each having been 
separately instigated. A great bulwark for the birds will 
be raised if the women’s clubs throughout the land should 
take this matter up, and act in concerted stand against wo- 
men’s inhumanity to their feathered friends. 


The Every Wednesday Literary Club of Elgin, Illinois, 
may be Justly proud of its record. Organized almost 
twenty years ago, it held with unabated interest each year 
to its programme of work, and has made itself an au- 
thority in the community. Its membership comprises 
twenty-five active, five associate, and twenty-five honorary 
members. A committee is chosen every year to arrange 
a programme for the season, and during its existence the 
club has devoted periods to the study of history, litera- 
ture, art, and social economics of this and foreign coun 
tries. The regular meetings are held every Wednesday 
from the first of October until the last of April. A special 
feature of each winter's course is the celebration, on the 
Wednesday nearest to the 22d of February, of a patriotic 
programme. ‘The study of French history, literature, and 
art, which the club has pursued this season, has been on an 
admirable plan, which will be given in an early issue of 
the Bazar, in the list for club work furnished weekly in 
this department 


In every calendar of the Quid Nune Club of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is found, heading the list of its officers, the name 
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of its founder, Miss Sue C. Turner. This seems a very 
suitable and appropriate feature, and one that may be rec- 
ommended to other organizations. There is apt to be in 
every club one person to whom, above all others, the in- 
spiration of its establishing is due, and to such person, by 
that particular club, recognition is desirable. Another 
good point in the Quid Nunc year-book is its arrangement 
of its members list, the maiden name being bracketed 
with the married one, when the latter is given, as, in the 
case of the president, Mrs. Frederick (Frances Harrow) 
Hanger. Many clubs give the two names, but this seems 
a specially concise way of doing it. Mrs. Hanger has 
been the president of the Quid Nune for the six years 
of its existence—all the statement that is needed for her 
qualifications for the office, since the association is one of 
the most successful and brilliant of the city’s clubs. It is 
a study and conversational organization, meeting on alter- 
nate Wednesday mornings. The fine scheme for the 
study of Holland included in the ‘‘ Plan for Club Work” 
is taken from the calendar of 1896-7. It was alternated 
with topics of timely interest. 


The oldest club in Plainfield, New Jersey, may claim 
precedence, too, as one of the most distinctive in the coun- 
try. Its distinction begins with its name, The Rasores, 
which is best explained by quoting from a little speech 
made by Mrs. Halloway, one of its members, at a recent 
celebration by the club of an anniversary dinner: ‘‘ When 
the child of our regard was young, and the momentous 
time for naming it had come, severa} names were dis- 
cussed and rejected. Then, knowing that we intended to 
lay out no severe plan of study, but in a modest way 
hoped to associate intellectual profit and social pleasure, 
one of our number suggested that we call ourselves after 
the natural-history class of birds that scratch for their 
livelihood. The suggestion pleased us, and we adopted 
it, naming ourselves ‘The Rasores’; and in the years that 
have passed many a golden grain of knowledge have we 
found, in our leisurely, comfortable way, in the rich fields 
of mythology, history, biography, and poetry.” The 
speaker then wittily wished that others had also scratched 
for knowledge before they attempted to use the name, 
since the club had been bitterly misspelled, mispronounced, 
and miscalled. They were not Razors, though never dull 
of course, and they were not Scratchers pure and simple, nor 
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were they entitled to the name Sorosis, all of which and 
more they had been called. The club has a membership 
of thirty-five, with a waiting list; it meets on Tuesday 
mornings from ten to twelve, in the parlors of its members, 
responds to roll-call with lines from favorite poems, and 
then spends a part of the time discussing current events, 
each member reading a timely thing that has really inter- 
ested her during the week. The session is then given up 
to reading aloud from some volume agreed upon, each 
taking part. Such books as Jesuits in North America, 
Woodrow Wilson's Life of Washington, and others have 
engaged the attention of the club, this season being finish- 
ed with one of John Burroughs’s works, The meetings 
are informal, the ladies plying their needles while they 
discuss the presented topic, gentle order being kept by the 
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graceful and gracious president, Mrs. Horace Kimball. 
Mrs. Kimball is a niece of Edward Everett, and for overa 
dozen years has admirably guided the discussions of the 
modest but most capable and happy Rasores. 

Marearet HamMILton WELCH. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE “ DAUGHTERS.” 
MRS, ROSE F. BRACKETT. 


T the Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for 1896 a new office was in 
stituted—that of vice-president-general presiding, rank- 
ing next in importance to the presidency. The first mem- 
ber of the patriotic order chosen to fill this office was Mrs. 
Rose F. Brackett, who, after a year's service, has been re- 
elected at the recent congress—another mark of the esteem 
and approval in which she is held by her fellow-members. 
The task of presiding during some of the sessions of the 
annual congress, or at the less important meetings, is no 
sinecure, requiring much alertness, a cool head, and per- 
fect self-possession. In Mrs. Brackett all these qualifica- 
tions are combined, as are strength of personality and a 
nerous self-forgetfulness. Though born in Kentucky, 
rs. Brackett many of her early years in Iowa. 
She is the daughter of Judge Martin D. McHenry and 
Mildred Meriweather, and a direct descendant of Colonel 
John Hardin, who served with great bravery at the battle 
of Saratoga. She is the widow of Colonel Albert G. 
Brackett, of the United States army, a most popular officer, 
with a distinguished war record. Mrs. Brackett is now a 
permanent resident of Washington, where she presides 
over a charming and hospitable home. She is president 
of the Washington Auxiliary of the Woman's National 
Indian Association, and deeply interested in its work. 
She declares that if we are to make citizens of the 
American aborigines, we should make good men of 
them, and this can only be accomplished by individual 
izing them. It is her desire that each Indian chief 
should own his plot of land, and feel an interest and 
responsibility in it, and that it should pass on by inherit- 
ance to his children. She believes the race capable of the 
highest civilization. She possesses a rare trophy, pre- 
sented some time ago to her husband by a Sioux tribe— 
the great treaty-pipe of their nation. Personally she is a 
fine-looking and attractive woman, with dignified bearing 
and evident force of character. Gray-eyed, dark-haired, 
and of dignified bearing, Mrs. Brackett possesses an at- 
tractive cpommewe é to which her simple cordial manner 
and gevial sympathy of presence are added charms. 





MRS. ALBERT D. BROCKETT. 


Mrs. Brockett’s latest distinction is her recent election 
to the office of vice-president-general in charge of organi- 
zation of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of which organization she has been 
for some time an active and interested member. Her col- 
leagues have displayed their wisdom in choosing Mrs. 
Brockett to fill the most arduous office in the society, for 
in her are combined such qualities of personality and in 
tellect as fit her to perform the many tasks that must fall 
to her share. A Southerner by birth, Mrs. Brockett was 
Miss Hattie Nourse before her marriage to Mr. Albert 
D. Brockett, the well-known broker. Her father was 
James M. Nourse, her mother Miss Blackman of New Jer- 
sey, daughter of Judge David Blackman, and on her side 
Mrs. Brockett comes from a long line of distinguished an- 
cestors, including members of the Blackman, Clark, Leak, 
and Doughty families, prominent as New Jersey’s early 
settlers. General E. A. Doughty was an escort to General 
Lafayette, and his sword and sash are still family posses- 
sions. On the paternal side Mrs. Brockett’s progenitors 
were equally famous. 

Her home is in Alexandria, Virginia, her residence be- 
ing just across the street from old Christ Church, where 
George Washington attended, and her pew in that sanctuary 
a few seats back of the original Washington pew. Mrs. 
Brockett has already shown herself peculiarly fitted for 
the duties of the office upon which she has just entered. 
These consist in organizing new chapters or ane branch- 
es of the Revolutionary society in all parts of the Union 
and in foreign lands. To accomplish the work success- 
fully requires much tact and good judgment, as well as 
an endless amount of correspondence and a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of localities. Last year 118 new chapters 
were organized, four new State regents appointed, and 
also 120 chapter regents, one State regent being in Naples 
and one chapter in Honolulu. It is the ambition of Mrs. 
Brockett that she may this year even surpass this record 
by her zealous efforts on behalf of her society. 














SUPPLEMENT 


SPEAKING TO THE DEAF. 


N addressing the deaf it is important to 
speak ony and to articulate with great 
recision and clearness... Each word should 
distinct, as if a separate utterance were 
intended. No words should be slurred over 
or run together. Clearness of enunciation 
rather than great volume of voice is‘ the 
secret of being intelligible whemtonversing 
with a person whose misfortune is impaired 
hearing. 

Of course many deaf persons read speech 
from the lips a chins the only requisite 
being slowness and exactness in the manner 
of those who are speaking; not a marked 
and painful slowness, but a. deliberate and 
calm progression of syllables and sentences 
being essential to the easy reading of those 
whose eyes must serve their ears. 

Where the deafness is only partial, and 
sounds still penetrate the brain, though some- 
what muffled and obscured in the passing, 
it is worth our while to take pains in aiding 
friends to hear what is going on, so that 
they may not feel left out of the conversa- 
tion, 
interesting bits, they must needs miss, and in 
general society their infirmity cannot but 
prevent the fulness of their pleasure. But 
when tlie talk is between two friends, a lit- 
ue reflection as to ways and means and a 
little thoughtful consideration will enable 
the partially deaf one to hear nearly every 
thing which is said 

One often observes on the faces of the 
deaf an expression of resignation, a certain 
veiled and withdrawn look, as though they 
were accustomed to commune in the silence 
with their own souls, and as if they had lost 
much interest in their surroundings. The 
sweetness with which people bear depriva 
tions arising from such losses as those of 
sight and of hearing should rebuke our fret- 
fulness with lesser woes. If they can be 
patient and cheerful in the silence or the 
darkness, surely those who are in possession 
of every sense may bear 
equanimity and fortitude 
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White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work, Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 
for laundry and bathroom use. 
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Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract 


Aids Digestion, Makes Flesh and Blood. 


What King Christian, of Denmark, writes: 


“TI have noticed the beneficial action of JOHANN HOFF'S 
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_ GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


? Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “ Farina Cologne,”’ and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers are 
deceived. The words, “gegenuber dem Julichs- 
Platz,’ have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery,‘ gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz ’’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 
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Complexion 


Brush 


simply urges the pores to duty, driving sallowness 
and wrinkles away and bringing health to the 
skin. True beaiity will follow only a natural 
treatment. Greasy, blotched or lifeless skin will 
rob the finest features of their beauty. Harmful 
preparations only deceive the user—they cannot 
deceive the skin. Covering blemishes with pow- 
der is but “adding insult to injury’ when the 
complexion is concerned. 
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New and special designs embodying ex- 
clusive style, high finish, and fine 
workmanship. 

Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 
White Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet 
Iron Bedsteads. Largest stock in 
America. 

Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 
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THE WIDOW OF PIERRE. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 


a* the stranger coming from distant Paris nears the 
coast of Picardie he finds the trees becoming smaller, 
the vines less luxuriant, the turf less rich and compact. 
The grain in the fields is no longer wheat or oats, but bar- 
ley, and even this is so scant of growth that the mocking 
red poppies and smiling blue corn-flowers, scattered plen- 
tifully amid the rich brown barley stalks, seem to be 
needed crutches to keep the crop from falling before the 
first sharp wind. This is not the fault of the tillers of 
the soil, but of the soil itself, for it is hardly more than a 
veneering over the mass of ungrateful sand which is per- 
petually breaking through and exposing itself. 

Yet the peasant is as smiling here as elsewhere, for he 
no longer depends upon a grudging territory for his sup- 
port, but upon the teeming sea, ever ready to yield its 
harvests to him who is hardy enough to reap them. 

Quitting the railway at Rue, about two hours by rail 
from Amiens, one is met by little one-horse vehicles en- 
tered from the rear and looking like tiny omnibuses on 
two wheels. These are evidently new, and are much too 
modern to suit the views of American travellers who are 
in search, above all things, of the old and quaint. Nei- 
ther does the costume of the driver of the conveyance sat- 
isfy our New World craving for the picturesque. It is 
altogether too much like that of the Parisian cocher, and 
that is saying much for its ugliness. The station also 
is as new and as summer-bonnet-like as if it were only a 
score of miles out from Paris 

But in five minutes after clambering into the small om- 
nibus one has forgotten the vehicle and the coachman, 
and found refuge in the primitive. 

The roadway, cut deeply in the sand,runs between white- 
washed brick enclosures over which some apple and pear 
trees are so venturesome as to peer curiously, though few 
are the vine branches unthrifty enough to stray on the 
wrong, that is, our side of the wall. Gates are infrequent, 
and when met are apt to be as opaque as the bricks, but 
occasionally one gets over them the glimpse of a tiled or 
a thatched roof. This is not often, yet there is no sense 
of desolation about the scene. It is nearing the sunset of 
a long July day, and the few cows, the slightly more nu- 
merous sheep, and the very greatly more numerous flocks 
of geese and ducks, are being toled or driven home by 
their guardians, the bright-faced boys and girls who are 
set at this light labor almost as soon as they can walk. 
With them is often associated a collie, who is apparently 
far more interested and useful than the children whose 
nominal servant he is. But they know as well as he does 
that his position is the higher. Like the well-trained old 
fumily servitor that he is, he controls everything to his 
own liking, and it is entirely through his affectionate for- 
bearance that he allows his soi-disant owners to give or- 
ders which are either quite superfluous or sure to be dis- 
obeyed 

*"Réte! 'réte toi, p'tit Gigot!” 

What this demand may mean we cannot pretend to 
comprehend. Gigot evidently knows, for he half stops 
in his wild circlings in front of a flock of vociferous ducks, 
gives a remonstrating bark, and—this in effect at least— 
deliberately winks at us. He plainly wishes us to under- 
stand that he loves his little mistress, but will do pre- 
cisely what he thinks best, always in her interests, of 
course. There is no sort of domination more imperious 
than that of the faithful servitor, be he on four legs or 
two. 

In this case the little mistress does not yield without a 
struggle. She has apparently determined to have her 
own way for this time, and loudly and vehemently expost- 
ulates with Master Gigot in a patois unintelligible to even 
the pet of our party, ten years old Lenda, who was born 
in France, and prides herself on being able to talk with 
peasants from nearly every province. In her astonish- 
ment at finding a dialect she does not know, she makes 
some exclamations in English, a tongue she seldom con- 
descends to employ 

The new sounds produce a striking effect upon the 
sturdy little duck-tender. Leaving the ducks to their 
fate, and Gigot, she rushes after our vehicle, vehemently 
calling something to the driver. He is a good-natured 
fellow, and, with a deprecating touch of his cap to us, he 
reins in his more than willing steed for a way-side talk. 
The conversation, being in the local patois, was of course 
beyond our comprehension, though it plainly concerned us. 

The child was probably about eight years of age, but 
already was filled with an ardor for business from the top- 
most kink in the light hair, braided and knotted into a 
tidy but ferocious-looking knob on the highest point of 
her head, to the stubby toes of her small bare feet. 

Pointing her square brown fingers at the oldest of us, 
she was alternately entreating and bullying the good- 
humored coachman into addressing us on her behalf, but 
for what purpose we could not even conjecture. At last 
the man yielded, as it was plain from the start that he 
must do. 

* Pardon, mesdames, but la petite here is wishing to 
know if perhaps the ladies desire lodgings in Le Crotoy?” 
‘* But certainly,” gravely replies Lenda in her capacit 
as acting courier for the elders, for whose safety she feels 

herself responsible. ‘ But certainly, and why not?” 

‘* But certainly,” acquiesced both the man and the maid- 
en. ‘But certainly, and why not, truly? But then, do 
the ladies perhaps already know of the jodgings to which 
they would go?" 

he sunburnt face by the road-side looked as anxious 
as if the fate of all her ducks depended upon our reply. 

“ But certainly,” again responded Lenda. ‘‘ We go to 
the Maison La Fontaine.” 

Even the lank folds of the little girl’s blue checked 
homespun linen gown seemed to grow still more despond- 
ent at this. But a rebellious idea had entered into the 
minds of Lenda’s wayward charges. ‘‘ But no!” we ex- 
claimed with one voice. “ We care not for hotels; above 
all things, we wish lodgings.” 

A gleam flitted across the face of the child. One might 
almost imagine she had smiled. 

** Merci, mesdames,” said the man. “La petite Claire 
ici wishes the ladies to know that her mother has a cot- 
tage; oh, but a jewel of a cottage, where there are rooms, 
three rooms—” 

“ Non, non; quat’, quat’,” interrupted the child. 

‘* But yes,” said the man, gravely accepting the correc- 
tion. ‘* Yes, four rooms; three chambres @ coucher, and a 


place more large for dining, talking, whatever the ladies 
shall wish. And all”—his hands and eyes and those of 
the little girl were now most eloquent—‘‘ and all are the 

rfection of neatness and beauty. And all at a price so 
ow; but solow! And then, mesdames”—the man’s voice 
lowered and he bent his head closer to the window sepa- 
rating his seat from ours—‘' and then also it is a charity, 
for the mother of la petite here is a poor woman, la pauvre 
veuve de Pierre.” The last words were almost whispered. 
We fancied there was a glint of moisture in the man’s 
eyes. I donot yet know that we were mistaken. 

That evening found us installed in the lodgings so high- 
ly, and not too highly, commended. What a dear, quaint 
old house it was, with low and thick side walls of large 
cobble-stones set in cement, covered with a detestable yel- 
low wash,-and surmounted by a steeply inclined roof of 
grooved tiles. To our sorrow the three bedrooms had been 
‘improved ” by the insertion of window-sashes with large 
panes of glass. We did not grieve that tight floors of well- 
sanded wood, with a square of carpet before each bed, had 
been substituted for brick pavements in the bedrooms ; or 
that we found the beds provided with excellent wool mat- 
tresses laid over woven-wire springs of American manu- 
facture; but we were glad that the large room which served 
us for all purposes save sleeping still its win- 
dows of tiny diamonds of glass set deeply in the thick 
walls, that the well-scrubbed floor was of square red bricks, 
and that in the wide, age-discolored fireplace the cranes 
were still swinging as they must have swung for perhaps 
more than two hundred years; for the ancestors of Pierre 
had so long owned the cottage, and this had always been 
their living-room until summer lodgers had come and 
driven the family into a small lean-to at the rear. 

It was standing in the outer doorway of this large room 
that we first saw the widow of Pierre. 

Tall, straight, strong, supple, reserved; these were the 
things about her which first impressed us. Later, other 
things overtopped these in our estimation. As she looked 
at our little Lenda, and saw the child matronizing her sen- 
iors, a sunny motherly smile warmed her keen and some- 
what cold blue eyes to tenderness, and her smile revealed 
a flash of white teeth in a setting of well-cut and ruddy 
lips, and a well-featured but 
face. Her hair, which was flaxen, like that of most Pic- 
ardiennes, was pushed smoothly back under a snowy flat 
cap of home-wrought lace, kept in place by a broad band 
of black ribbon, though she should have worn one of vio- 
let-color as the badge of her widowhood. In honor of her 
—— she had donned ber Sunday costume of low shoes, 
an immensely full skirt of heavy brown homespun linsey- 
woolsey, descending almost to her ankles, and a short 
jacket of purple calico with sleeves coming just below 
the elbows. She looked far better the next day with her 
comparatively scanty skirt reaching but little below the 
knees, her full white linen chemise gathered closely to 
the neck and round the upper arms, and black laced bodice 
about a waist which was he more shapely than any other 
that we saw in Le Crotoy. 

On the morning after our arrival we were awakened 
early by the sweet stillness striking upon the noise-jaded 
ear as strangely as an uproar after a long silence. The 
strong salty crispness of the air blowing from the northern 
seas stimulated every — nerve to easy, healthful ac- 
tion. It was very early, for the sun was not yet risen 
above the eastern line where water and sky blended in the 
distance, but already the hamlet was astir. Men and wo- 
men were briskly stepping down toward the docks, or the 
little inlets where the small boats were moored, or toward 
the standing nets, as the case might be. Leaving our own 
door was “la veuve Pierre,” a very Amazon of grace 
and strength in her untrammelied motions, but far from 
warlike in air as she carried her immense basket on 
her back, and her fish poles and nets over her shoulders. 
Soon after her mother’s the little Claire’s flat feet patted 
their way across the narrow strip of sand to a walled en- 
closure where a door opened into a small square yard in 
which the ducks could be heard already clamoring to be 
led forth. Claire wore no cap or hat. Such a superfluity 
was not donned by children in Le Crotoy, save on Sun- 
days, but from a cord around her waist hung a square of 
clean white linen, so tied as to hold the chunks of excellent 
bread and an onion or two, which were to form her mid- 
day meal. The duck-pasture was a long distance away, 
and the child could not return until the time to bring her 
quacking charges home. 

Thus it was day after day. Mother and child set off so 
early to fulfil their several tasks that we seldom saw 
either until night. But the locataires were not therefore 
allowed to suffer. All our wants were attended to by a 
vigorous old woman, known to us as Ma’am Catherine, 
and to her neighbors as the mother of the widow of 
Pierre. 

Both were remarkably silent women, in this, as in some 
other things, differing widely from the generally received 
idea of French women. So we did not progress very far 
or fast in our acquaintance with them, and perhaps might 
never have done so but for the storm, ‘‘ The Storm” we 
have called it by common consent, as if there were never 
another, before or since. 

All the previous night the wind had blown with freak- 
ish, fitful force, now from one point of the compass and 
now from another, lashing the ocean into a white of 
foam, and driving the waters of the river Somme kk 
upon themselves till they rose above the weir and flooded 
the low meadows bordering the reservoir. This was not 
a reservoir of fresh water to slake the thirst of the inhabi- 
tants of the region, but a place where some of the surplus 
waters of the high tides are stored, to be let out in gentle 
streams when the ebb has left the sand bed of the river's 
mouth so bare that one could pass dry-shod from one 
shore to the other but for this reserve supply, which enables 
small boats to ascend at all times to the warehouse docks. 

On this morning, though the tide was not full, the 
stream was flush from bank to bank, and the heavy storm- 
laden sun waded up through black and angry clouds to 
overlook a scene of Sesolation. Most of the larger fishing- 
smacks had been caught out at sea. The smaller ones, 
being nearer the coast, bad hurried in ahead of the gale, 
and both boats and crews had been safely landed, most 
of these crews being women or old men. For the larger 
craft and their crews of men, who were the hamlet’s hope 
and pride,,it was plain that great fears, were ; 


ly sun-and-wind-tanned ~ 


There was rarely a moment of any day that some oné 
or more entreating figures might not be seen bowing be- 
fore the great iron crucifix which stood upon a high sand 
bluff facing the changing sea, and seemingly extending 
its arms less from compulsion than from a compassionate 
longing to embrace and comfort all the suffering ones of 
earth. On this morning the space for many yards about 
the crucifix was crowded with kneeling figures, mostly 
those of women, though here and there an old man’s 
bowed form might be seen among them. 

As we stood, looking now at the angry sea and sky and 
then at the kneeling figures near us, we suddenly saw one 
detach itself from the rest and stand erect, gazing far off 
at sea, her hand shading her eyes, her short skirts blow- 
ing tightly about her form, the whole pose indicating a 
teuse vigor and alertness of mind and body. 

‘*She sees something, la veuve de Pierre. She sees!” 

The murmur passed from lip to lip, till at least half the 
worshippers had risen from their knees and were them- 
selves also staring out to sea. 

We also gazed, and with better success than most, for 
we had brought our opera-glasses and could see two ves- 
sels laboring in the offing. We offered our glasses to 
Ma’am Pierre, but she did not need them, and to others, but 
they could not or were afraid to try to use them. As we 
stood close by our landlady we heard her murmur: 

** They seek the harbor. Yes, they seek. Oh mon Dieu! 
Listen, oh listen, tis I that pray. 1 that have so doubted, 
but shall doubt no more. Oh mon Dieu, listen! Listen! 
It is my Pierre. Oh, I know it is my Pierre that is 
there!” 

Her neighbors heard, and some looked pitifully, as if 
they would say, ‘‘ See, dear soul, she is distraught.” But 
some again repeated the mysterious “‘ She sees.” 

The harbor of Le Crotoy is comparatively easy of en- 
trance for small boats in even pretty bad weather, but is 
difficult for larger craft in the best of times, for many and 
forever shifting are the low sand reefs stretching for 
miles out from the shore. Could the laboring vessels 
succeed in making ft? 

‘*They are not our vessels, those there; they have not 
the cut of ours; but some of our men may be 6n board.” 

As this murmur passed around, the agony of hope and 
fear which filled some of the watching faces made our 
hearts to ache in sympathy, yet we could not long re- 
move our eyes from the forceful figure of the woman 
whom we had always heard called la veuve de Pierre, 
but who herself persisted in being addressed as Ma’am 
Pierre. Why, we had not known, but now we asked it of 
our nearest neighbor, a gentle, kindly looking little wo- 
~~ gma cap bore the purple ribbon, token of widow- 

ood. 

“Ah, la pauvre!” answered the woman, crossing her- 
self. ‘‘She thinks, always she thinks, her man fs not 
dead. She says if he had died he would have come to 
her, as he had promised. But madame knows the dead do 
not always keep their promises. Perhaps they cannot, 
perhaps they have not the habit. But certainly he came 
not any more than the others came who were with him on 
the Marie Joseph when she went down three months ago 
off the coast here, farther away than those there, so that 
we saw her not, only that for many days after the storm 
pi of her kept coming ashore. But no more came the 
Indl who sailed on her—her man, and my man, and the 
men of many more. They came not. ‘They must have 
drowned. But she? See always believes they yet live, 
and never a prayer has she prayed for her man’s soul, not 
one; but only that he may come back to her alive. Ah, 
la pauvre! But she isnot to blame. Ah no. The good 
saints will forgive her for that. But look at her now. 
She sees.” 

Truly it seemed that the keen-eyed woman, standin 
there so tall and eager, saw something that even we di 
not with our glasses, for suddenly she ran through the 
throng to the crucifix. Then with one bound she reached 
the summit of the pile of stones which formed its base. 
and unwinding from her broad shoulders the long red 
shaw! which she wore twisted about them, she flung it to 
the breeze with a clear resounding shout that rang out 
like an order over a battle-field, | caused every hearer 
to spring erect. Hastily tying the long shawl where it 
might float like a streamer from one of the arms of the 
— she turned to the half-stupefied women about 
rer. 

** Haste!” she cried; “baste! The small boats! 
vite!” 

As she spoke she ran, closely followed by all the able- 
bodied among the throng. We too followed as best we 
could, but the barefooted and short-skirted brigade of 
women, fully as stalwart as their husbands and brothers, 
were so much quicker than we that before we reached the 
scene their accustomed hands had launched two of the 
stanchest of the row-boats, and manned by women only, 
they struggled out into the foaming waste. 

he litthe woman with whom we had talked still stood 
beside us. She was not young, and, for a Crotoyenne, 
was weak of yf and could not pull an oar as could 
those who had filled the adventurous boats, our Ma’am 
Pierre at their head. The little woman had dropped upon 
her knees, and was pouring forth prayers to all the saints, 
and between breaths explaining to us that “Ja veuve had 
a sight from the other world which told her what to do 
and when was the moment. She was the protected of 
the angels, she.” 

And who could dispute it? Were ever boats in such 
peril? Were ever their crews so favored? We lost them; 
we saw them; we lost them again, and again we saw 
them and lost them; and then again, by the aid of our 
good glasses, we could see and tell the other eager gazers 
that the boats had reached the unknown smacks. For a 
time we saw no more than an appearance of tossing corks 
far off upon the waves, and then we saw our own boats 
again heavily toiling shorewards. 

We on the bluffs, who watched and prayed, also rowed 
all that weary way with swaying backs and laboring arms 
and murmuring prayers. The superstition that this hel 
the rowers is common to all the world, and unconsciously 
is acted upon by most of us when under the spell of sym- 
pathetic excitement. And, after all, who knows that 


Vite! 


a of strength and hope may not thus be set in mo- 
tion 


Slowly, with many a backward buffet, the two boats 
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finally drew so near that the faces of those it held might 
be discerned by faithful eyes. 

With a wild shriek that rang over the tumult of winds, 
waves, and voices, the little widow by. my side tore off 
her purple cap ribbon and cast it from her, 

“Ah, she saw! she saw! Ah, the good one! ah, the 
happy one! ah! ah!” 

ike a wild thing the little woman rushed:down the 
steep declivity to fling herself into the arms of one who 
had been the first to spring ashore, a gigantic sailor, the 
tallest man in his province, we were afterwards told. 
Close behind him, heedless of all offers of assistance, 
strode our valiant hostess, bearing in her arms the half- 
fainting figure of a small man, upon whom she gazed 
with a look of sublime devotion. 

**Oh,” she murmured as she passed us, ‘‘oh, I knew, I 
always knew thou must have been saved, mon homme, 
mon homme! The saints preserved thee for me and for 
thy little Claire. For once the English were good; yes, 
for once, even they. The saints made them save thee, 
mon Pierre, mon homme.” 

The big sailor had picked his wife up in his arms and 
carried her, sobbing like a child, alternately scolding and 
caressing her. 

‘* But now, but now! What hast thou? Art not glad 
to see me, ma petite vieille? Ab, now, why did we not 
sink with the Marie Joseph—heaven rest her soul!—that 
would have suited thee better,hein? Ah? Well,we did not, 
thou seest. Those good English yonder took us with 
them up into the cold, cold far northern seas, where they 
do their fishing, and it was up there that our good little 
Pierre fell ill with the cold and the longing, and he almost 
died. And he fainted in the little boat but now, and that 
is why she carries him, as I carry thee, that only cries in 
my neck and never gives me a kiss at all.” 

As they passed the crucifix our Ma’am Pierre carried 
her beloved burden to its foot, and he, half restored, 
knelt with her, leaning upon her, and both thanked God 
with an ardor of faith. But most of the happy throng 
passed by with perhaps a genuflection and a promise to 
come and pay their vows another day. 

It was almost nightfall when at last we reached the 
low stone cottage of Pierre, and saw gravely approachin 
us the grave face and sturdy figure of little Claire, an 
that of the energetic Gigot, guiding home their clamorous 
charges. 

‘See, see!’ exclaimed Lenda, rushing towards them 
with extended arms and excited gestures. ‘‘See, ma 
petite Claire, it is thy father, thy father who has returned!” 

“But, yes? Why then it is not necessary to frighten 
the ducks. ‘Réte, 'réte, Gigot! Beast of a dog!” 

And stolidly the little Claire passed on, leaving our 
mercurial Lenda transfixed with wonder. 


THE GARDEN WHISPER. 
TT word of hers—it haunts me so; 
The voice was soft and sweet and low. 
We stood the roses close beside, 
And o’er our heads the blue was wide. 
Her speaking glance the garden swept, 
And yet for me a meaning kept. 
And what she breathed I scarce can tell, 
Tho’ on my heart the music fell. 
Was it—the murmur—for the rose? 
Or meant for me? Alas, who knows? 
Mary R. BaLpwin. 


THE JUBILEE SEASON IN LONDON. 

— can be no doubt whatever that the forth- 

coming season in London promises to be one of the 
grandest, the gayest, and the busiest within the know- 
ledge of the present generation. Just at this moment it 
is the lull before the storm, and one is only made conscious 
of what is coming by the rumors, like distant rolls of 
thunder, that hotel accommodation is getting scarcer and 
scarcer, that carpenters and decorators are being engaged 
at fancy prices, and that caterers are at their wits’ end 
where to get provisions. Not alone from your side of the 
water are people expected by the thousands, but the Eng- 
lish provincial towns and country places, as well as colonial 
cities, will contribute largely to the crowds during Jubilee 
week. The speculators are commencing to sniff large 
profits in the buying up of windows and houses to view 
the procession, and are taking their measures accordingly. 
It is fearful to think of the strain which is going to be put 
upon the police, the railway officials, the troops, and all 
those whose duty it will be to guard and feed this enor- 
mous crowd. The Queen, with her usual thoughtfulness, 
has endeavored to provide against the massing of too great 
a concourse of people by extending the route of the pro- 
cession down Cheapside, across London Bridge, into the 
Borough Road, which is entirely a district of the poorest 
of the poor, and bears about the same reputation that the 
Bowery does in New York. 

The hard-working population of this huge thorough- 
fare occupy rooms or floors let out on weekly tenancies. 
No sooner was it known that her Majesty intended to al- 
low her poorer subjects an opportunity of viewing the 
procession of princes and princesses than the landlords 
served the people with notices to quit their homes, as by 
so doing they could obtain three times the year’s rent by 
the letting of windows for the day. But it is not to be 
supposed that these facts would not be brought before the 
notice of the Queen, and it has grieved her kindly heart to 
discover that what she meant as a favor is likely to turn 
into an injustice. Steps are being taken to inquire into 
the business, with a view to seeing that no one is turned 
out of his home. 

There is no branch of business which is not going to do 
something to contribute to the greatness of the occasion. 
Special nw books, songs, are being composed, and the 
creators of woman’s dress and coiffure are trying hard to 
float early Victorian fashions upon the multitude. Al- 
ready the hair is dressed in looped knots high on the top 
of the head, flounced and short-waisted dresses are being 
made, and sandal-tied shoes are exposed for sale in the 
shop windows. As said before, there is a lull in the prep- 
arations, which will break ont in at force after the 
Easter holidays. About the 1st of May the madness of 
loyalty will commence, and reach its height about July 1, 
to subside into utter stagnation by August. 

One large wing of the new Hotel Cecil in the Strand is 
reserved for the colonial delegates; and all the Queen’s 
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relatives who cannot find room at Buckingham Palace are 
to be lodged at the Buckingham Palace Hotel, which is 
situated exactly opposite. One can readily imagine that 
it will be no easy job to feed so vast a multitude. It is 
said that London only contains forty-eight hours’ food— 
in case of siege, that would be, for her usual poosletion 
of five millions; but there will be at least six millions 
added to this number during the month of June, thus more 
than doubling the amount of food required ordinarily. It 
is feared in some quarters that the railways, already bur- 
dened with unusual passenger traffic, will be unable to 
cope with the increase, and famine — will prevail. 

hear that patural flowers are to be greatly used by the 
well-to-do in decorating their houses, for not only will the 
buildings on the route of the procession be profusely 
trimmed, but every dwelling-house, however humble, and 
wherever situated, will be expected to be bright with color. 
There is a project on foot—I believe suggested by the 
Queen—that a huge stand, extending about a quarter of a 
mile, is to be erected in the Green Park, to be occupied 
solely by children under sixteen years of age, thus afford- 
ing a portion of her —- subjects a view of the t 
and good woman, whom they cannot hope to see still on 
the throne when they are men and women. 

With the ——- of twenty bese residence in 
London, I would suggest that an American could do 
worse than apply to a respectable house-agent for a 
small furnished house, where the people are willing to 
leave at least two servants, one of these being that 
most important article, a cook. English servants are, 
as a rule, honest and well-conducted. An American 
family wishing to be in London for two months would 
be more comfortable and quiet, when they wanted rest, 
living in this way, than in a hotel strained to its ut- 
most capacity, and with its personnel worked beyond all 
bounds. A letter to any good house-agent, whose name 
and address could be found in the advertisement columns 
of the London Times, stating requirements, situation, and 
amount of weekly rent, would meet with speedy answer. 
As a hint as to prices, I would say that for any house on 
the route of the procession none but millionaires need 
apply. ‘The same is to be said in a less degree of all the 
districts off Piccadilly or near Park Lane. The streets 
off Belgrave Square are somewhat less in price, and in 
Cadogan Place, Pont Street, Eaton Square, and Sloane 
Street prettily furnished houses can be had from prices 
varying from ten guineas to thirty ($50 to $150) per week; 
while in South Kensington and Chelsea—two healthy, 
pretty, and artistic neighborloods—nice small houses are 
to be had as low as $15 a week. If servants were left, 
there would be their wages extra, or at least their tips at 
the end of the time if wages were included in the rent. 
The housekeeping could with safety be intrusted to a 
respectable English cook, who would cater for the family 
and bring in the weekly bill. It strikes me that hundreds 
of my country men and women who pay out money at 
hotels, and do not get much comfort for their outlay, 
would do well to adopt the plan | suggest, which (to put 
it shortly) is to hire a furnished house for six weeks or 
two months—the use of plate and linen, piano, etc., in- 
cluded, and the services of two or three servants. To any 
tired American housekeeper I say try this method, and 
revel in the luxury of areal English home. The servants 
are sure to give you their best service, as they would have 
chances of adding to their yearly wage, and the feeling of 
being quietly and daintily served by a neat English house- 
maid or parlor-maid would give a sense of rest and 
change, and brace you up for fresh encounters with 
Bridget or Mary when you return in the autumn. 


In writing of the London season, the theatres of this 
great metropolis will play so important a part in the fes- 
tivities that I must give a word or two to them. Mr. 
Tree’s new theatre, aptly named ‘‘ Her Majesty’s,” opens 
in a few weeks’ time. It is supposed to be the finest 
theatre, apart from an opera-house, in the world. It 
stands on the site of an old opera-house, also called “* Her 
Majesty’s,” which was burned to the ground about ten 
years ago. All sorts of improvements are to be found in 
the new building, and it is supposed to be a model place 
of its kind—a stage which can be made large or small at 
will, new lighting and ventilating arrangements, and seat- 
ing accommodation at various prices. There will be ten- 
shilling, six-shilling, and four-shilling stalls, as well as 
dress-circle and upper-circle seats at prices to suit all 
purses. Mr. Tree has engaged a strong company, and his 
opening piece is to be The Seats of the Mighty. Mean- 
while Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude, who occupy the Hay- 
market, Mr. Tree’s old theatre, are likely to continue the 
successful run of Under the Red Robe through the season. 
At Daly’s The Geisha is still doing immense business, de- 
spite its having been produced nearly twelve months ago. 
At the Gaiety The Circus Girl runs its merry course, and 
there will be no need for change there, if one may judge 
by the booking ahead. The Lyceum will soon be bring- 
ing out the English version of Madame Sans-Géne, with 
great magnificence as regards scenery and dresses, and I 
hear there is to be a great show of beautiful women in it 
for the ladies of Napoleon’s court. Mr. Bram Stoker, 
Mr. Irving’s business manager, tells me: ‘‘ 1 have the en- 
gaging of the extra ladies. This is to be a tall piece, so 
short women need not apply. There is much disappoint- 
ment, but it is easy to say ‘ You are not tall enough’ to 
the old and ugly ones. Once I had to choose them for 
their plainness. Phat was for The Dead Heart. We could 
not say ‘Thirty hags wanted for the storming of the Bas- 
tille scene,’ but we chose discreetly from those who offer- 
ed their services, and they were none the wiser.” Mr. 
Wyndham is offering at the Criterion a very interesting 
and finely acted play by Henry Arthur Jones— The Phy- 
sician. he story is sad, but Wyndham has never acted 
so grandly. One expects — 5 the many visitors from 
the States to see the Diamond Jubilee a goodly number 
of American actors and actresses. I would advise the 

ounger members of the profession not to miss Charles 
yndham’s new production, as it will afford them a les- 
son in refined, subtle, and restrained acting which no 
actor need be ashamed to study. Mr. George Alexander, 
the clever young manager of the St. James's Theatre, offers 
an attractive comedy by the greatest of living English 
dramatists, Arthur Pinero. It is called The Princess and 
the Butterfly. The piece contains thirty characters, thir- 
teen of whom are women. Two beautiful young Ameri- 
cans, Miss Fay Davis and Miss Julie Opp, are in the cast. 

For those who care for comic opera and plays without 
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words, La Poupée at night, and A Pierrot’s Life in the af- 
ternoon, at the beautiful Prince of Wales's ‘Theatre, will 
provide what they like. Also for the laughter-lover there 

My Friend the Prince at the Garrick, Mac Haggis—a 
killingly funny thing—at the Globe, and Saucy Sally and 
A Night Out at the Comedy and the Vaudeville. If I add 
the entertainments at the three gorgeous palaces of va- 
rieties—the Empire, the Alhambra, and the Palace—to 
which it is now considered quite the thing to take your 
women folk, at least twenty smaller theatres which Lave 
not space to mention, to say nothing of concerts, min- 
strels, and side-shows, Olympia, Earl's Court, and Impe- 
rial Institute open-air entertainments, and, last and best 
of all, the Covent Garden Opera, where there will be at 
least one state performance, I hope I am giving a slight 
idea of what London the magnificent has got to offer this 
season to those who seek her hospitality. 

AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


TS ground should be prepared very carefully for a 
flower-garden, as after the plants are once established 
—_ little real ploughing or deep spading can be done, 
and for enrichment it must depend on a top dressing of 
stable manure in the late autumn or early spring, with 
occasionally a little fertilizer given to individual plants 
when they are set out. 

So see that the ground for your flower-garden is well 
dressed and ploughed or spaded deeply, and the ground 
made fine and mellow before you put in a plant or sow a 
single seed. 

April is the best month for moving hardy plants; 
moved or divided thus early they are not put back at all, 
for scarcely having started, they begin to grow almost at 
oncevin their new quarters. Seeds of poppies and a few 
very hardy annuals can be planted during this month 
also, but for anything at all tender May is full early 
enough. 

It is a great advantage to start all the seed one can in 
the house or a cold frame early in April, transplanting 
into the open ground when the weather becomes really 
settled. The long cold storms coming early in May often 
spoil any seed in the ground, and if the seed has come up, 
the storms are not usually as destructive. 

Our summer season is so short at the best that it pays 
well to get all summer blooming annuals started early. 
Plant the seed in boxes of sifted earth and accustom the 
seedlings gradually to out-door air and sun; leaving the 
boxes out during the warm part of the day, after the 
seeds are up, and taking them in before it gets cool at 
night, is a good plan. The more pains taken in the plant- 
ing the easier the transplanting, when that time comes. 
Home-grown plants often do better than the larger but 
sometimes too greatly forced seedlings from greenhouses. 

Consult carefully the descriptions given of the plants 
you decide to have, then you will not place tall late-flow- 
ering plants in front of low and perbaps earlier ones. 
Tall plants should be placed at the back of a border, or 
in the middle of other flower-beds, or they may muke a 
bed all by themselves. 

With a little care a succession of lovely blossoms can 
be arranged, many hardy plants blooming in April and 
May, others late in the autumn, some each summer month; 
but then for a really gay garden one depends mostly on 
the annuals and tender perennials, which latter, with 
bedding plants, are best bought from the florists each year. 

Few of the hardy plants bloom the first year from seed; 
some take two or three years; so unless one has infinite 
= these hardy perennials in the beginning would 

better obtained as plants. Later they can be grown 
from seed; often one can obtain new varieties in this 
= columbines and hardy phlox both ‘‘ sporting” more 
or less from seed as it is usually saved. 

Many of the hardy annuals, such as poppies, mignonette, 
swect-alyssum, and larkspurs, if allowed to go to seed, 
make plants in the autumn strong enough to live over 
winter and bloom early. Let such plants seed themselves 
and you need not buy the seed after the first year; you 
will have only too many of them. 

Some biennials, like hollyhocks, do the same. For this 
reason care should be taken not to have too much digging 
done in the fiower-beds by any one not perfectly capable 
of distinguishing between flower seedlings and weeds. 

A few hardy perennials also sow themselves, and it is 
well, when possible, to keep a few young plants on hand 
to replace the older ones, which now and then get winter- 
killed or *‘ run out.” Moving and dividing hardy plants 
seems to infuse new life into them. Study your garden 
if you want true success; plants differ, like people; have 
as many, as varied tastes; it pays to look into this matter 

If one does not know very much about flowers, one 
can learn a very great deal in a season; the mistakes 
made at first give valuable experience. Rarely, however, 
are seeds or plants sold now without “cultural directions.” 
Dealers are usually very courteous about giving the in- 
formation desired about their wares, and a modern seed 
catalogue is almost equal to an illustrated encyclopedia. 
Do not at first buy every strange and wonderful plant 
ae read of; better begin with the old-time favorites 

nown and loved by young and old. 

If space is not limited it is interesting and beautiful to 
have whole beds here and there of one kind of plants in 
bee ps Columbines, for instance, yellow, white, pink, 
red, blue, and purple; variegated, single, and double. 

The perennial, biennial, and annual poppy should not 
all be planted together, but a whole bed of mixed annual 
poppies is a thing of beauty assuredly. After the flower 
garden is once established do not dig in it too early in the 
season. Hardy plants do not start all at once; incautious 
digging may destroy the crowns of valuable plants. 

ne boughs make good coverings, not matting down 
like dead leaves, and still prevent the constant thawing 
and freezing so hurtful to plants, which often throws them 
out of the ground and exposes their tender roots. 

In a retired shady spot have lilies-of-the-valley—not a 
few roots, but a bed; once set out they require little care, 
and spread rapidly. 

There are perennials and annuals that, if not controlled, 
are as bad as weeds. The pretty dark red and yellow 
coreopsis should be watched or it will sow itself entirely 
over a garden. The Zuphorbia marginata throws its seeds 
far and wide. Sweet-williams are most profuse in seed- 
ing, also foxgloves, one plant of the latter having seed 
sufficient for an acre or more. ELizaBeTH RoBINson. 
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PARIS HATS. 


FRENCH picture-hat of pearl-gray tulle, shown on the front page, has the halo brim 
A covered with the tulle in closely shirred headings having a fluffy effect. Against the 
front, inside and outside of the brim, are knots of black velvet connected by a strap, the 
wainst the brim holding a black ostrich pompon, that on the crown clasping two gray 
ich t 
\ flat-brimmed sailor shape of red straw with black velvet folds has a fluffy ruffle of red 
mousseline de soie veiled by dotted black mousseline draping the crown. At the side is a 
knotted arrangement of straw and mousseline supporting a black aigrette and an ostrich 
ime. Mousseline chour are underneath the back. 
\ stylish little shoulder-cape is composed of a cream lace flounce very fully gathered, 


ver which fall tabs of wide pink faille ribbon edged with a pink mousseline de soie ruche. 
A full ruff is made of loops of the ribbon thus edged, with elusters of wood violets between 


the loops 


A black straw hat from Carlier has a pink velvet drapery about the high crown veiled 
black guipure. Black mousseline de soie chour hold a pair of black ostrich plumes, and 


inche f pink poppies are above and beneath the brim. 


INDIA SILK GOWN 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A light straw hat from Marescot has a double brim, the outer part deeply waved, 
with a pleating of cream mousseline de soie filling the crevices. The trimming, 
which is placed squarely on the crown, is composed of variegated light and dark 
roses held by black velvet ribbon knots. The tour de cou, or rather small cape, which 
goes with this hat is composed of full ruffles of cream mousseline de soie edged with 
narrow ruches of the same, mounted at top ond bottom of a spangled net yoke. 


FUNERAL AND MOURNING CUSTOMS. 

HAPPY change has come about within late years in funeral observances and 

mourning customs. Not only do people act now more or less independently 
sbout wearing black and the length of time that they keep out of society after the 
death of a relative, but no one need fear harsh criticism for doing as he pleases, nor, 
8 formerly, will any one be considered heartless for, preferring to wear other than 
the kind and degree of mourning that fashion prescribes, or for not absenting him- 
self altogether for a fixed period from all social doings. 

A few years ago the idea of making a funeral anything but the most mournful and 
gloomy affair possible would have been regarded as “ beathenish,” but to-day the 
function, although necessarily always the saddest of rites, is not altogether a depress- 
ing, melancholy occasion. As much as possible is done to mitigate its gloom 
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In the plain black 
cloth - covered coffin, 
with its unostenta- 
tious silver plate and 
mountings, the one 
whose soul has left 
the body is laid to rest 
soomally and quietly, 
as if lying asleep, and 
not in a set attitude. 
A shroud is no longer 
the inevitable attire 
that we put on our 
dead, but rather the 
suit or one of the be- 
coming dresses that 
we were accustomed 
to see them wear when 
living. About the 
room or chancel 
where the _ coffin 
stands for the funeral 
service, flowers, deli- 
cate colored blossoms 
mingled with the 
white, are massed and 
bunched, hiding the 
shape of the coffin, 
and arranged grace 
fully instead of in stiff 
pieces, such as crowns, 
harps, and the former 
customary funeral 
emblems. Some palms 
are laid on the coffin, 
and some symbolic 
pieces may be placed 
near, but most of the 
flowers are arranged 
as they would be for 
any other occasion. 
The words of the fu- 
neral service are full 
of hope and comfort, the music appropriate to the rite is solemn but peaceful, and 
surely it is a happy change which in any way makes this ordeal easier for those who 
mourn. 

The forms of etiquette attending death, mourning, and a funeral are simple. Ex 
cept for a few formalities generally observed, every one may choose his own way for 
the conduct of the last offices to be performed for those near to him, and for the way 
in which he acts and dresses after the death of a relative. 

When a death occurs, the house of mourning is noticeable by the drawn shades or 
closed blinds of the windows in front and the crape which is immediately hung at the 
door-bell. Crape with black or purple ribbon streamers is the customary insignia of 
the death of an old or middle-aged person, white crape mingled with the black and 
purple or white ribbons for a younger person, and all white crape and ribbons for a 
child. A bunch of flowers is sometimes added to the crape, but the simple streamers 
are in the best taste. A notice of the death is at once sent to the daily papers, and 
is usually inserted for three days, including the day of the funeral. This notice should 
give merely the name, age, and residence of the deceased, and the time and place of 
the funeral as soon as it is decided on; it is not refined or correct to add a sentiment 
to the notice in a newspaper. In this way, in our country. the public and the casual 
acquaintances of the deceased are made aware of the death, but to near relatives and 
friends telegrams and personal notes should at once be seut, some member of the fam- 
ily usually being delegated to write them. An undertaker is summoned. The sexton 
and the minister of the church that the bereaved family attend are by note or ver- 
bally made acquainted with the fact of the death, and are notified when their services 
will be required; and in the room where the dead lies all is decorously prepared and 
made sweet and peaceful. 

A solemn, quiet three days now follow for the afflicted household. Until the day 
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FRENCH HOUSE GOWN—MODEL FROM RAUDNITZ.—{Sex Pace 367.) 


of the funeral, usually the third day after the death, all is kept closed and still 
in the house. While many people call to leave cards of condolence, and notes 
and letters and flowers expressing the sympathy and thought of their senders 
are constantly arriving, no one is admitted but relatives and near friends. The 
minister, of course, comes when he hears the gad news, to express to his parish- 
ioners his sympathy for them and to have quiet prayers. Those who make 
the mourning clothes are admitted for the necessary fittings and directions, but 
otherwise until the day of the funeral the members of the household are in re- 
tirement. 

Before the funeral the coffin is carried into the room or to the church where 
the funeral service is to be held. If the service takes place in the house the 
family, with their near relatives, remain apart from the others who attend, in a 
room upstairs or near, where they may hear and take part in the service, but 
not be seen. Ina church the family walk up the aisle just before the service 
begins, and with their near relatives take their places in the front pews. 

There is some difference of opinion in regard to the propriety of having mu- 
sic at a funeral, but it is now almost universally the custom to have some sing- 
ing, whether the rite is performed at home or in a church, and at no time or 
place is music more fitting than on this solemn occasion. One or two beautiful 
voices or a chorus of choir boys, with the organ as accompaniment, or in a 
house without accompaniment, give rest and peace to aching hearts and help 
them at the hard ceremony. After the service is read and possibly a short ad- 
dress made by the minister, the majority of the people who are present at the 
funeral leave the house or church quietly, and then the coffin is closed, if it has 
been left open, and carried. to the conveyance which takes it to the place of 
burial or to the place where it shall rest until the time of interment. The six 
or eight men who are appointed to act as pall-bearers may together carry the 
coffin; but usually it is taken by men whe ase detailed for the service, and 
the pall-bearers, with uncovered heads, form two lines between which it pass- 
es. The friends of the deceased who officiate as pall-bearers are requested to 
do so by one of the near relatives, and are presented with the black kid gloves 
and the strip of black crape or white that they wear on the left arm on the 
occasion. It is not necessary to have them, and the coffin may be carried to 
the hearse with only the family and their near friends as witnesses. 

There is usually another short service held at the grave, which is attended 
only by near friends, or the committal service may be read at the church or 
house and the interment made without other ceremony. 

After the funeral is over the house of mourning is again made cheerful. The 
crape is removed from the doorway, and to their near friends and relatives the 
family in affliction are now at home. Only the privileged few, however,see the 
mourners for a few days, or within the first two weeks from the time of their 
bereavement, but within a month or two all the friends and acquaintances on 
their visiting-list should call and leave cards, and the more intimate ones should 
be received and welcomed by some member of the family. 

In acknowledgment of the cards, letters, and other expressions of sympathy 
which have been sent them, those in bereavement should soon make response. 
They may send their black-bordered visiting-cards to those who merely left 
cards, but personal notes of acknowledgment should be written for notes and 
letters of condolence, flowers, and other tokens of sympathy and thought. A 
formal but fashionable acknowledgment of such attentions is a card about 
44 by 34 inches in size, with a black border engraved, and worded as follows: 
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Mrs. James Brown (or Mr. and Mrs. James Brown) 
and family 
gratefully acknowledge 
your kind expressions of sympathy 
and condolence, 

123 West Fifth Street. 
This kind of acknowledgment should be sent promptly to every one who 
has shown any kindness or courtesy to any member of the family, and later a 
personal note should be written by the particular member of the family who 
has received an especial attention. 

The question of what kind of mourning is proper to wear, and the length 
of time it should be worn, is fast becoming a matter for the individual to 
decide. Present custom ordains that a widow shall wear for her husband 
the deepest mourning, with crape veil, for two years, and lighter mourning 
for several years after that. A person wears for a parent, a sister, brother, 
or child, deep mourning for a year, and lighter mourning for another year. 
After the death of a grandparent, a cousin, uncle or aunt, or relation in law, 
mourning is worn for three months or longer, unless the relation in law is a 
parent, when a husband and wife act in concert, wearing black and keeping 
out of society for the same length of time. 

A gentleman to be absolutely correct in his attire should wear only black 
or dark gray clothes, a deep weed, black studs and buttons, and carry a black 
bordered handkerchief, and he should follow the same rules as a woman in 
mourning about going intothe world. But often a man is obliged to mingle 
with the outside world even when in bereavement, and cannot be as strict as 
a woman in mourning observances. 

Except for her husband, a woman need not wear a veil at present if she 
prefers not to do so; but for a widow a veil for a time is obligatory, and the 
mourning which may be lightened under other circumstances is in widow- 
hood very deep. Children should be dressed in grays and white, and in the 
deepest mourning white may be worn in the house by any one. 

Each person must decide for himself how much or how little he or she 
shall go into society. It is inconsistent for any one who is dressed in deep 
black to attend balls, the opera, receptions, and other large functions; but 
after the first period of mourning, say six months, it is proper for those wear- 
ing black to attend concerts, small dinners and luncheons, and to receive and 
make informal calls.if they wish to do so; on the other hand, those only who 
desire to keep in strict retirement and only go into society or open their 
houses to the world after the prescribed period of mourning is over, may do 
so unquestioned. In fact, as we have said, every individual now decides 
largely for himself how he shall conduct himself in the time of bereavement. 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 


LETTUCE IN A FERNERY. 

T a friend’s house I saw a pretty notion for the centre of the dining-room 

table. It was a round fernery in a low silver stand, and the clever wo- 

man who owned it had filled the inside dish with earth and sown this thickly 

with lettuce seed. They sprouted rapidly, and when I saw the fernery it was 

crowded full of exquisite pale green leaves, each about an inch in length. 

Ata little distance it looked like a clump of beautiful moss, but close at hand 

it was even more love'y, for each Jeaf was us delicate in shape and color as a 
bit of fairy-work. 


PARIS WALKING COSTUME.—{See Pace 367.) 
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EVERY-DAY PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


LTHOUGH a large and increasing number of women 

are engaged in business and professional life, the 
duties of the great — ae, still restrict them to home 
spheres, and consequently to monotonous routines. These 
women are largely shut away from the broader mental 
outlook and healthy out-door activities which most men 
and some women enjoy. And because this is so, the im- 
portance of deliberate mind and body ee stay -at- 
home women can hardly be overestimated. hey partic- 
ularly need it to offset and compensate the narrowing 
tendency of an exclusively domestic life. 

The systematic training of the body “‘ according to right 
physical laws” is ‘‘ physical culture.” 

The creed of the day is the dominion of the mind over 
the body. Certainly this is their right relation. But if 
the body is not pliant and hardy, it cannot obey readily 
and efficiently the behests of the mind, It is like an awk- 
ward soldier, who, from ignorance, not unwillingness, 
cannot carry out his general's commands. And again, if 
neglected or abused, it is like a rusty and broken machine 
which can no longer respond to the touch of the engineers. 

A knowledge of one’s body—its structure, its functions, 
and its powers—con vinces us that we could get much more 
use and pleasure from it if it were properly trained. We 
train our minds until they are quick and alert at ie 
ing and comprehending facts. Why should not bodily 
training likewise repay us for our efforts? We find that 
to practi#: any small mechanical art with hand or foot 
makes one expert and deft in its performance. So each 
part of the body could be kept agile and ee if each 
part were kept properly exercised. Such bodily training 
would make easiér all work, in the house or out of it, and 
whether work was heavy or light. 

Again, there is no need for our limbs and joints to 
stiffen, and to become bent and *‘ old” and hard to move, 
if we kept them regularly and systematically exercised. 
It would be like keeping a machine properly oiled and in 
good running order. If we have neglected our bodies, 
and allowed them to become awkward and stiff from dis- 
use, we will need much patience when we begin to per- 
ceive this truth and to act upon it. The time we spend 
each day in such exercise amounts to no more in the course 
of the year than the time we spend io being ill, And 
regular bodily training is more conducive to health and 
beauty than all the medicines and cosmetics in the drug- 


shops. Also it is leas expensive. 
Physical culture has passed out of the stage of a fash- 
ion or afad, We are beginning to understand that reason 


and common-sense (which is greater than reason) lie in 
the scientific training of our bodies to be nimble, spry, and 
youthful in appearance and feeling. The science is taught 
in colleges and schools and in numerous classes in cities 
and towns. Many able books have been written on the 
philosophy of the subject and the art of practising it. 
Some practical works can also be had containing rules for 
its use 

But thousands of women lack time, opportunity, or 
money to study it in these ways, The outline of a sim- 
ple ‘daily drill” in physical-culture exercises is here 
given. It is designed for the use of women who would 
like to try such training upon themselves as an experi- 
ment. No apparatus and no special study are needed, al- 
though a slight knowledge of the names and uses of one’s 
muscles is good, because intelligent training is better than 
ignorant it good results follow the use of this outline, 
the learner can then go into the =e more thoroughly. 
The one thing absolutely necessary is a certain amount of 
time taken regularly every day. 

There is a reason for each exercise given, therefore it is 
wise to follow it exactly. No one should be discouraged 
if exercises cannot be easily performed at first. It is 
only by degrees we acquire power to move our bodies 
freely. Nor should any one fear injury if extreme fati 
or pain is felt after the first exercises. You are calling 
into service unused muscles and joints, and they are as 
stiff about their work as any other tservanis. By- 
and-by they will respond with pleasurable instead of 
painful sensations, 

A half-hour should be enough to go through with this 
‘daily drill.” When facility is gained, the same exercise 
will take less time. Twenty minutes a day should then 
be enough to keep one’s joints and muscles limber. 
daily discipline gives one throughout the whole day’s 
work a feeling of buoyancy and ease which is invigora- 
ting and delightful. The chief value of physical train- 
ing is that it is practical. It enables one to perform one’s 
daily work better and easier than is possible without it. 

No corsets can be worn during exercise. A trial will 
convince one of the truth of this statement. The fewer 
garments the better. When the exercise is taken in pri- 
vate this is easily managed. An under-vest and drawers, 
stockings, but no shoes, unless we except gymnasium shoes 
(which are list slippers without heels), are a proper equip- 
ment. It is necessary to have perfect freedom of move- 
ment for every muscle, from the crown of the head to the 
soles of the feet, and no tight clothing will permit of this. 

It is well to immediately precede the exercise by the 
daily bath. The body feels lighter and moves more 


freely. This bath is best of hot water (hot as is bearable), 
followed by a cold plu bath, or a quick spon off 
with cold water. his is somewhat similar to prin- 


ciple of the Turkish bath, is very invigorating, and is 
recommended by physicians. 

The physical-culture exercises are designed for develop- 
ing every muscle of the body. The “daily drill” is a 
synopsis of these selected and arranged for daily use. 
The exercises begin at the head and neck, and proceed 
in regular order to the feet, 

The first rule is: ‘‘ Assume correct position for exer- 
cise.” This is the position: ‘‘ Heels together; toes turned 
out; legs stiff; weight resting entirely upon the balls of 
the feet; whole (from head to toes) slightly inclined 
forward, abdomen held well back, giving artistic curve 
at the back; chest out; shoulders back and down; arms 
stiff at sides; palms slightly front; head erect (not thrown 
back); chin slightly in.” "This position is to be retained 
rigidly by the y during all exercise, only excepting 
those parts in action. 

This is the “‘ correct standing ”" Any woman, 
old or young, can effect a great improvement in her car- 
riage and general appearance if she this proper 

ition of holding her body, and it at all times, 
aud not only during gymnastic work. If this order is 
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examined, it will be found to be based upon sound com- 
mon-sense rules and hygienic principles. The position of 
the shoulders and abdomen is particularly to be noticed, 
as indicating a marked defect in the carriage of most 
women. Another point to be observed also in walking is 
this: Keeping the weight habitually “ upon the balls of 
the feet,” and, as the teacher orders, ‘‘ keeping the heels 
so free from the ground that a sheet of paper can 
pushed under them,” will give a light springy step and a 
graceful motion in walking. 

Each of the following exercises is taken a certain num- 
ber of times. Six or eight times is a good number for a 
beginner. 

gin with head. Bend head forward (always keep the 
rest of the body immovable).—Incline the head forward 
until it rests upon the chest, then hold it erect. Repeat 
this motion eight times. 

Bend head backward.—Bend lead backward as far as 
possible, then hold it erect. Repeat this eight times. 

Bend head to the right.—Bend over to the right as far as 
possible, then hold it erect. Eight times. 

Bend head to the left.—To the left as far as possible, and 
then erect. Eight times. 

Twist head to the right—Holding the head erect, turn or 
twist it toward the right shoulder, and then back to the 
front position. Repeat this eight times. 

Twist head to the Lpt-—Turn the head in the same man- 
ner toward the left, and then to front position. Repeat 
eight times. 

Roll head : To the right.—Drop the head upon the chest, 
then, without lifting it, turn it slowly toward the right 
shoulder. Continue this motion around to the back until 
the head rests as far back as it can be stretched. Then on 
until it rests toward the left shoulder, and around to its 
original position in front. This can be repeated four 
times. 

Reverse roll.—Four times. This motion is taken by turn- 
ing’ the head first toward the left, to the back, to the right, 
and front again, simply reversing the motion previously 
described. 

These are the principal head exercises for training the 
muscles of the neck and throat. A neck whose loose skin 
and flabby muscles have become unpleasing can be much 
improved by persistent use of these exercises, which will 
also help one to acquire graceful motions and a firm car- 
riage of the head. 

rug shoulders: Up.—Both shoulders are moved at 
the same time. Shrug up, then down to position again, 
Repeat eight times. (The rest of body is immovable in 
** correct standing position.”) 

Shrug forward.—Forward as far as possible, and back 

to — again. Eight times. 

shoulders.—Shrug up as far as 
ard the back, then down, then forward, then to position. 
Repeat this eight times, moving the shoulders in their 
sockets each time so far as you can in the direction of the 
movement, and taking four of them in a ‘‘ reverse move- 
ment,” by coming toward the front first.after the upward 
motion, instead of first toward the back. 

Arms.—Move both together, and make metions with 
vigor. Rest clinched hands upon chest. . 

rust forward.—** Thrust” to full extent, and back, to 
position upon chest. Repeat eight times d 

Thrust to the side.—Straight out to the sides, and back to 
position. Repeat eight times 

Thrust upward.—Straight up over the head, and back 
again. Eight times. 

Thrust downward.—Straight downward, and back to 


ible, then tow- 


position. Eight times. 
Hold arms in “correct position” at sides. Hands 
clinched. Raise ‘‘ stiff arms” (without flexing). 


To the front; Shoulder high.—Raise arms in front, stop- 

vm by they are straight out at right angles.to the bedy. 
to position. 

To the sides: Shoulder high.—Straight out to the sides, 
and back to position. 

To the back.—Backward so far as possible, and to posi- 
tion. 

Straight upward.—Up over the head, and to position. 
Repeat each exercise eight times. 

arms.—In this motion the upper parts of the arms 

are held against the body, and the exercise is from the el- 
bow. Clinched hands. Elbow is bent, with thumb touch- 


ing shoulder. 
Taektanre : To the front.—To the front, and back 


to e. ‘To the sides,” and back to place. Repeat 
each eight'times. 
Twist stiff arms in sockets.—In this the arms are held 


downward stiffly; the hands are clinched. In this position 
the whole arm is turned around, toward the front, and 
then toward the back. Repeat eight times. 

Wrists.—Extend the arms directly in front, and shake 
the hand from the wrists up and down, backward and for- 
ward, and then with a rolling motion. Increase from slow 
to fast, and repeat each motion eight times. 

—With arms extended (first in front, then at the 
sides, and then upward). clinch the hands, and then open 
quickly, extending the fingers as far as possible. To be 
repeated eight times, with motions from slow to fast. 

ing arms.—Hold the arms stiff at the sides, with 
hands clinched. Begin to swing them. Straight out and 
up in front; back to position. Straight out at the sides; 
back to position. Backward, and then to position. Eight 
times each. 

Combined swing.—Forward, and back to position. To the 
side, and back to position. Crossing and twisting the arms 
in front, and back to position. his swing is one con- 
tinuous motion, and is to be taken eight times. 

The chest.—Standing in correct position, raise and lower 
the chest by a muscular action. The motion is at first 
slow, then quicker. Eight times. 

This and the two following are not breathing exercises. 
Breathing is separately taught. 

The diaphragm.—The muscles here exercised are im- 
mediately above the point we call ‘the pit of the stom- 


ach.” The diaphragmatic muscles are of importance in 
breath It will take several trials before the novice 
can nguish and move them se 


rately, as required. 
and lower these muscles t times, lowly and 


The n.—Raise and lower, forward and back, the 
museles of thé abdomen. Repeat eight times, contracting 
or drawing back the muscles each time as far as possible. 
By exercising these muscles and obtaining control of 
them, and by care in holding the abdomen back in its 





proper position, its size can be greatly reduced. It is the 
flaccid and unused condition of these muscles, quite as 
much as the pressure of corset-bones upon the diaphrag- 
matic muscles above, which causes the huge and mam | 
ing abdomen so distressing to stout women. 
rule to keep these muscles always contracted. 
ing: sitting, or walking, a ‘drawn in.” 
difficult at first, it grows easier, 

effort. 

Waist.—Stand in correct position. Bend body at waist- 
line (not below it), Forward, and then hold the body 
erect. Backward, and then erect. To the right side, and 
then erect. To the left, and then erect. Each exercise 
eight times. 

Twist body.—Keeping hips ~ y to front and legs 
stiff, twist the upper portion of the body (held erect) to 
the right side as far as possible; then back to position in 
front. Repeat eight times. 

Turn in the same manner to the left, and return to front 
position. Repeat eight times. 

These movements are wholly at waist. 

Roll body.—Bend the a | orward at waist-line as far 
as possible, without lifting it, turning it toward the right 
side, then around toward the back, then around to the left 
side, then to the front, then to erect position. Repeat this 
rolling motion eight times, four of the times in a “‘ reverse 
motion” by beginning the roll toward the left instead of 
toward the right. 

The legs.—It is hardly necessary to remark that only 
one leg can. be lifted and exercised at atime. Therefore 
each exercise is to be taken first by one leg and then by 
the other- .To secure uniform development the same 
amount of exercise should be taken by each leg, unless one 
is weaker or more easily fatigued than the other. In this 
case it needs more exercise to strengthen and harden it. 
The same rule holds good of the arms or other members. 

Extend.—Standing erect, lift a ‘‘stiff leg” forward 
and up high as possible, then back to place. Raise it in 
the same manner to the side, and back to place; toward 
the back, and back to place. Each movement to be re- 
peated eight times with each leg. 

Fiex and thrust leg.—Standing erect, bend the leg at 
the knee, and then unbend and “thrust” forward quick- 
ly with an upward motion; return to place. The same 
“bend and thrust” toward the back, with return to posi- 
tion. Each motion is repeated eight times with each leg, 
returning to position after each motion. 

Unhinge and twist leg.—Keeping the leg stiff, lift it 
slightly from the floor and “* twist” it by turning it around 
toward the front, pointing the toe inward. The motion 
is from the hip joint. hen turn it toward the back. 
a eight times with each leg. 

‘oll leg.—Standing erect, lift stiff leg from the floor and 
move it around at the hip joint with a rolling motion, 
forward, down, backward, up. Then “‘ reverse” the mo- 
tion, lifting it forward and up, then backward and down. 
er eight times with each leg. 

ing. leg.—Lift the leg, “ unhinging” at the thigh. 
Swing it forward and back; swing to the side and back; 
swing backward, and then to position. Each exercise 
eight times. 

Combined swing.—In this the ‘‘ swing” is continuous— 
to the front, to the side, back, and to position. Repeated 
eight times with each leg. 

The feet.—Extend the leg stiffly, pointing the toe and 
arching the s+ Turn at the ankle, up, down, to the 
right side, to the left; twist and roll each foot at the ankle. 
Repeat each movement evenly eight times with each foot. 

his concludes the outline necessary for a daily drill. 
There are many other exercises which could be used with 
benefit. There are also special exercises for the develop- 
ment of special parts of the body, or for special weaknesses 
ordefects. Those who practise often discover good exer- 
cises for themselves. 

These instructions are plain enough for the use of an 
beginner. The lightness and suppleness given by suc 
systematic daily training of the body cannot be too highly 
endorsed. 
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A SIMPLE YET DAINTY BABY-BASKET. 


A PRETTY and dainty baby-basket can be made by 
using an ordinary eight or ten cent chip basket as a 
foundation. It should be covered and lined neatly with 
acheap figured materiai. About two yards of pretty 
challi, silkolene, sateen, or dotted Swiss, or any other suit- 


able material would answer the pur ; 

First line the bottom of the basket inside and out by 
applying the material flat and sewing it through the bas- 
ket; next cut a piece of goods wide enough to go from 
the bottom of the basket inside to the bottom outside (al- 
lowing, of course, a little to turn in), and long enough to 
go around the basket; sew the ends of this together. 

Now take another strip of goods for the pockets; if the 
material is very thin it may be doubled to make it strong- 
er, and by stitching the edge the necessity for binding or 
hemming the opening of the kets will be avoided. 
Box-pleat this strip to make a suitable number of pockets, 
and stitch by machine to the going around the bas- 
ket. Stitch firmly also the sides of each pocket. 

Now slip the is on the basket, with the pockets on 
the outside. Slit the goods where necessary to slip over 


the handle of the basket, then sew up again. Finish the 
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THE TOY-BASKET. 


inside of the basket first by turning up the goods and 
sewing through the basket; then finish the outside in the 
same manner, making the stitches as inconspicuous as 
possible. If preferred, the pockets may be made sepa- 
rately and stitched on. 

To make the basket look a little more fluffy and baby- 
like a piece of lace, either gathered or straight, may be 
sewed on the rim and falling inside. The handle is to 
be covered with a flounce of the goods trimmed with lace 
and tied up in the centre. The effect of the whole is 
charming. 

The pockets of the basket are to be used, of course, for 
all the accessories of baby’s toilet, while the interior is 
used for holding the little dresses and flannels. 

The successful accomplishment of this baby-basket sug- 
gested the idea of making a basket of the same kind, but 
covered with strong linen or denim, to be used as a re- 
ceptacle for a child's toys and games, so that in the even- 
ing there would be no more excuse for playthings left 
lying about. It proved a great success, and I should 
strongly advise mothers and aunts who value an orderly 
home to try the experiment. 


PARIS GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 365. 


XM OWNS to be worn in the house usually have graceful 
and soft lines. Raudnitz has a charming model in 
the popular red cashmere, The skirt, which is quite full, 
is slashed in one long strip down the front and at the sides, 
and through the slashes shows insertions of white silk. 
The waist, which is in blouse effect, is belted in, and has 
the same slashes as on the skirt. Revers of vest piece of 
white silk are trimmed with gold lace. Cuffs, epaulettes, 
and collar are of cardinal velvet. 

Cashmere costumes are extremely fashionable this sea- 
son, both for house and walking gowns. In dark red 
a smart model of a walking gown is shown. A blouse- 
waist of guipure lace has an odd slashed bolero jacket 
trimmed with bands of black and gold braid. A deep 
ruffle around the top of the bolero looks like a bertha, and 
is slashed at the shoulders over the puff at the top of the 
sleeve. Collar and belt are of faille, the belt fastened with 
a buckle. The skirt is trimmed with three flounces deep 
at the sides, and graduated front and back, the top flounce 
headed with the gold and black braid. 

The hat is of mousseline shirred and puffed, and trimmed 
with a big bunch of flowers at the left side. 


BREAKFAST CEREALS. 

he name is legion. Various, toothsome and de- 

lightful preparations of oatmeal and wheat and corn, 
refined by the most careful processes, and made so nearly 
ready for the last administration over the fire, for the 
table, that in a few minutes they can be ready to serve, 
are to be had for the seeking. No breakfast table is 
complete without the carefully prepared cereal, to be eaten 
with accompaniment of sugar and cream, and yet the 
children do not always like the dish which is so good for 
them, and have to be coaxed and bribed to eat enough 
of it to do them good, which, after all, is the main thing 
in the mother’s thoughtful providing. 

A child who has a nervous temperament to contend 
with, and who brings to the morning meal a slender or 
capricious appetite, is to be pitied, not blamed. And if 
he cannot learn to like the particular cereal which is the 
family favorite, the mother who cares as she should for 
the physical development of her child will experiment in 
his behalf. She will try the new thing she hears of, and 
if it happen to have a pretty and taking name, she will 
talk about it in his presence. An imaginative child is 
often persuaded to eat something for which he did not 
care, because his parents wisely weave a dainty fancy into 
their mention of it. ‘‘J—— would not eat this morn- 
ing,” said a father, writing to his absent wife, ‘but I told 
him there was wheat in his bread, and he ate it directly.” 

No child should be forced by a Spartan-like discipline to 
eat that for which he has a pronounced dislike. Augustus 
Hare recalls with a shudder the tyrannical Aunt Esther 
who obliged him to eat sauer-kraut simply because he 
detested its taste and smell. The mother who compels a 
small child to eat a nauseous dish—nauseous to him if ap- 
petizing to others—commits a great blunder. Usually a 
breakfast can be found which a hungry little person can 
eat without protest. Often it is a pe | plan to give the 
child a late breakfast, waiting till nature craves food be- 
fore insisting that it be partaken. 

One very judicious mother serves her cereals in regular 
succession, a different kind every morning till she has 
had six varieties, when she returns to the original oat- 
meal, or rice, or samp, or grits, or hominy, or wheat with 
which she began. Her laddies are pictures of health and 
strength, and they do not rebel at their bill of fare nor 
find any part of it distasteful. 

Fruit in some form or other should be given to children 
with their breakfast. If they do not care for uncooked 
fruit, let them have it as jam, or sauce, or preserves, or 
marmalade. So much depends on the quality of a child's 
food that it is impossible to take too much care in this 
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particular. A child has only a few brief years in which 
to attain to strong and harmonious bodily growth ; and 
while we are over-anxious about his education, we are 
sometimes not sufficiently solicitous about the amount of 
ph ogg stamina he is accumulating for the long battle 
of life. 

A child who can take a large quantity of fresh air into 
his lungs ym day, by active play out-of-doors, will 
need more f eat more than another who has no 
—— except the street, and must therefore be very 
greatly restricted; for the streets are not desirable play- 
grounds. People who watch over their children with 
careful thought do not like to expose them to the con- 
tagion of bad example, to hearing speech of ill-trained 
or untrained children, to contact with the vulgar and the 
profane. The roughness of street sports is not a pleasant 
thing. City children have the parks, it is true, but the 

ks are not the open fields, the country lanes, the roads 
tinged with grass and wild flowers. Happy the small 
people who have a country childhood. They see the 
cereals growing, and they bring good appetites to the 
breakfast table in consequence. 

The city child must have his m-door gymnasium, his 
dancing class, his play-room at home, to make up for the 
freedom his country cousin enjoys. For if you cannot do 
what you would prefer, you must still do the best you can. 






ANSWERS-TO ‘3442 
CORRESPONDENTS 


XXX.—Round-toed buttoned or laced shoes are fashionable. 
Low-quartered shoes, round-toed, will be worn ; and for evening, pat- 
ent-leather pumps.—A black cutaway suit would be the proper gradu- 
ating costume, the exercises to take place during the day. Have the 
coat made three-buttoned, single-breasted, without breast pocket.— 
The stiff hat of the season is a brown or black derby, with a curly brim 
and average bell crown. Gray or brown soft felt hats will be fashion- 
able; there ia no change in the style of these from last season.—The 
correct men's visiting-card is of bristol-board unglazed, with name in 
plain script in middle. The proper size of card is three inches in 
length by two in width. 

W. J. E.—A baby's bassinet, or basket bed, is lightly padded about 
the sides, and covered with muslin or net over silk or satin. A flounce 
of lace-edged muslin or scrim falls around the outside, and the hood 
or screen at the head is also covered with the muslin or net over satin. 
A pillow or mattress for carrying a baby about is also much in vogue- 
Such a mattress is about one yard long, twenty-seven inches wide, and 
made rounding at one end; it is stuffed with fine hair, and covered 
first with heavy muslin, then with a pink or blue silk slip which is tied 
on with ribbons, and over this goes a fine muslin slip trimmed with a 
wide edging of lace or embroidery which falls full all around the edge 
of the mattress. The muslin slip has an extra piece which buttons on 
the sides to the under slip, and is finished at the top with the em- 
broidery or lace. The infant is laid on the mattress, the muslin piece 
buttoned on to reach to the arms, covering the little limbs, and the 
infant may then be softly carried about for the first three months of 
its life.—The newest kind of a baby-basket for toilet purposes is a 
hamper with a tray; this is lined throughout with a delicate-colored 
muslin or sateen, over which is put plain Swiss or dotted muslin. The 
tray is fitted with pockets and cushions like a regular basket, and 
trimmed with lace and ribbons. The hamper is finished with a large 
satin ribbon bow on top and bows on the handles. The toilet articles 
are put in the tray, the baby’s clothes are kept in the lower part of the 
hamper. A pillow is not a necessary adjutict of a baby-basket, but, 
should be put into a basket intended for holding and carrying an infant. 

A. P. R.—Trim the waist of the tan cloth dress with black or dark 
brown soutache braid; the braiding should go down the front, and 
outline some of the back seams, and trim the cuffs. The skirt may be 
braided around the bottom, but a tailor-made suit should be very plain ; 
the success of such a dress depends entirely on the cut and fit, and 
these must be perfect. 

P. D.—An invitation to a large and formal afternoon reception de- 
mands an after-call, but the hostes¢ of an ordinary tea or “ day” is in 
debt to her callers of the occasion. A guest at a tea or any other enter- 
tainment need not leave a card for a lady who receives with the hostess, 
unless the card of the former is enclosed with the invitation or her 
name is mentioned on it, and of course no call of courtesy need be paid 
on her after the function. 

Noman. —A wedding-anniversary reception is usually rather a formal 
affair, and an invitation to such a function demands, as a rule, an after. 
call. In attending this or any reception a guest should leave her card 
in the entrance hall; but the card does not take the place of an after- 
call, and in the instance you mention the guest should make a visit of 
courtesy in acknowledgment of the invitation. 

Zu.a.—In Bazan of September 26, 1895, in an article called ‘“‘ Wed- 
ding Anniversaries,” you will find helpful suggestions for the proper 
conduct of a silver-wedding reception, the fashions in vogue for invita- 
tions, decorations, refreshments, etc. The invitations are always en- 
graved in silver, with the date of the wedding and the anniversary ; as 
many of the original bridal party as can be gathered together are 
present and receive with the host and hostess; the flowers used in 
decoration are usually white, and a large wedding-cake is always a con- 
spicuous feature of the refreshment table. The other details of the 
entertainment resemble any reception, with the exception that at the 
anniversary the host receives with the hostess, and their children and 
grandchildren stand grouped about them. The reception usually ends 
with some informal fan, dancing where all join in a Virginia Reel, or a 
family dinner or supper where speeches are made, verses read, etc. 

D. &. F.—A charming wall-hanging for a hall is made by using !yur- 
laps, colored any shade desired, put on plainly or in panels, made by 
the width of the goods ontlined in narrow wood moulding or a nar- 
row edge of paint of a darker shade than the burlaps. Such a wall- 
hanging is newer than paper, but if paper is preferred a frieze should 
not be used. Where there is not a wooden wainscoting, a wide mould- 
ing of wood should be put on about three feet from the floor all around 
the lower hall of the house; in the upper halls the paper may go 
straight to the ceiling from the floor. A pretty color for hall paper is 
red, one of the present fashionable shades with which white wood- 
work goes; a plain cartridge-paper is also always good, or a paper of a 
uniform color but with heavy, large-figured design. 

Cuartorre.—The marking on linen should be done in fine white em- 
broidery cotton after the letters are stuffed with heavy white cotton. 
Towels are occasionally seen marked in colors, but the color inevi- 
tably fades with time, and white is much more satisfactory in the long 
run, Linen may be marked with a single initial, two or three initials, 
or, prettiest and most fashionable of all, with a monogram ; the last is, 
of course, much the hardest to work and the most expensive to have 
done. The marking on towels, sheets, and pillow-cases is uenally 
about two inches high, on napkins one inch, and on table-cloths three 
inches, but it may be smaller or larger if preferred. “The sheets, pillow- 
cases, and towels are marked in the centre, just below the hem; nap- 
kins in one corner, and table-cloths near the centre of the cloth. 

Minnesota.—Bnffet and sideboard are synonymous terms, the first 
being the French name. A sideboard is a y adjunct to a din- 
ing-room, although sometimes a serving table takes its place, but it is 
not as convenient. In a sideboard are drawers and closets arranged 
to hold the table-linen, silver, knives, carvers, etc.; on the top are 
placed, usually, some ornamental pieces of silver, china, or glass, and 
the top is used also, during a meal's progress, to rest the finger-bowls 
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on, the plates for the extra courses, etc., while on the serving table are 
placed the vegetable-dishes and the platters.—Gent! wear ing 
drees after six o'clock vr. um. at home and at every function, formal 
and informal.—A gentleman should certainly call, in acknowledgment 
of an invitation to an ing , after the entertainment, unless 
his wife or a near woman relative, in making the after-call, leaves his 
card with her own, when he is exempt from the social obligation. 
—Hand-ehaking is still in vogue everywhere, but there is no especial 
name for any manner of hand-shaking. The proper way is to take a 
person’s hand in a cordial clasp, but not to grasp it too warmly; the 
hand may be elevated a little, but any distinctly noticeable way of per- 
forming the salutation is in bad taste. 

E. F. F.—Ordinary feather pillows for bedroom use are about 28 
inches long and 22 inches wide, although, if preferred, they may be 
larger and squarer, An ordinary bolster measuring 56 inches in length 
and 16 inches in width is the kind universally used, but two sets of pil- 
lows, or pillows and section bolster, are perfectly proper. The weight 
of pillows and bolsters depends on the kind of feathers used. The 
good qualities of feathers are very light, and although well stuffed, pil- 
lows, etc., filled with these weigh little. Pillow and bolster muslin 
cases should be made to fit easily and to slip on with little trouble; 
they extend about three inches beyond the bolster at both ends, and 
three inches beyond the pillow at one end. These ends are finished 
with a deep hem or embroidery, and the fastenings should be pearl 
etuds of a large size. 

Haennirtta.—A tea-ball’s especial function is when tea is made for a 
few people only, as at a “day,” when different groups of guests want 
the beverage at different times; it may also be used for afternoon tea 
at any time, and at luncheon, supper, etc. To make tea with a tea-ball 
properly, a kettle must be used, filled with water which is kept boiling 
by an alcohol lamp under the kettle. The ball should be loosely filled 
with tea to allow for the leaves swelling; it is then held in a cup of 
boiling water until the requisite strength is attained, then transferred 
to another cup of boiling water, and perhaps still to another cup; but 
the contents of a tea-ball make only two or three good cups of tea. 
The ball should be emptied and filled again when more tea is required. 
—A coffee-pot of silver or china is the proper utensil in which to serve 
coffee ; a coffee-urn is seldom seen on a family table.—The blades of 
dinner knives may be of either plated-silver or steel, but the blades of 
fish, salad, and fruit knives must be silver.—Eatables furnished by a 
hostess to her guests after an afternoon of whist would be called 
simply “‘ the refreshments.” They may consist of salad, with buttered 
thin-bread sandwiches and olives, for a first course, and ices with cake 
for a second course, Chocolate with whipped cream served with the 
first course is preferable to coffee, but, if preferred, the latter in demi- 
tasses may be served last of all. Bonbons and salted nuts should be 
passed to the players while they are at the whist tables, between the 
hands and the games. Teaspoons are always served with bouillon, 
and the first few mouthfuls of the soup should be taken with the spoon ; 
the remainder of the soup may be drank from the cup.—A special kind 
of fork comes for ice-cream and ices, but a hostess who does not pos- 
sess these should provide a smal!!-sized fork such as a salad or fish fork, 
rather than a spoon, for the ice-cream course. 

Ienoranon.—A lady need not rise when a gentleman is presented to 
her, unless she is much younger than he or he is a person of distino- 
tion, or unless she receives him in her own home; a hostess should al- 
ways show all who are introduced to her the courtesy of rising to re- 
ceive them. In taking leave of a gentleman a lady, unless she is old 
or infirm, should rise ; when several are in the family on whom a gentle- 
man calls, they may with propriety all rise to receive his adieux. A 
hostess who takes a gentleman into a room where are present a num- 
ber of people, all strangers to him, should introduce him to one or two, 
bat not announce his name to the assembled company; when there 
are only a few people in the room she may introduce him to them.—A 
shoe with a medium-pointed toe is in better taste for dress occasions 
than an extremely pointed toe. A square-toed shoe is worn only for 
walking and with walking dress, not with evening dress, 

Home Wevpine.—At a morning house wedding the groom wears 
patent-leather shoes, a white China silk cravat tie, and light gray or 
lavender gloves with stitching, frock-coat, and gray trousers. 

M. J.—A bride may with propriety wear a white organdie gown at a 
five-o'clock afternoon wedding in June, and a hat or veil as she prefers ; 
a veil, however, being especially appropriate to the occasion, is always 
preferable to a hat.—At an afternoon wedding all the men in the bridal 
party—groom, ushers, bride's father, and best man—should wear frock- 
coats, with medium shade gray trousers, black or fancy waistcoats, 
white ties, and gray or lavender gloves. 

M. G. J.—I should certainly advise wall-papers or hangings, such as 
brocade or burlap or cretonne to frescoed walls in an ordinary dwelling- 
house.—In the reception-room a light shade of green brocade, or a 
French paper with delicate green backg d and white design, with 
white or light green wood-work, would be pretty; the green must be 
just the right shade and well chosen; in the parlor a bright red paper 
with white wood-work will be good ; the library may be hung with a 
heavy, dark, leather paper; the dining-room may have plain painted 
walla, a light shade of olive green, and a stencilled frieze—the stencil 
done in a dark olive green, or, where there is a wooden wainscoting, 
the paper may be plain, like cartridge of a dark blue shade.—I would 
advise hard-wood for all the floors, and small rags in the reception- 
room, parlor, and hall, and a large centre rug in the dining-room and 
library. The colors of the rugs shoald harmonize with the walls, but 
a contrast is pretty; the curtains and portiéres and rugs may all be of 
the same general color and the walls different. 

Bexakrast.—The menu of.a formal breakfast at this time of year 
may be as follows: Strawberries served with whipped cream and pow- 
dered sugar, clam broth in bouillon cups, individual salmon steaks, 
with shoofly potatoes, and sauce tartare; rice croquettes, with apricot 
sance; broiled mushrooms on toast; birds served with slices of fried 
hominy ; macédoine salad made of all kinds of vegetables, with may- 
onnaise dressing, and served with cream cheese and crackers; and for 
dessert a sweet omelet, with rum and caramel sauce; and last of all, 
bonbons and coffee in demi-tasses. Chocolate with whipped cream 


may be served with the birds, and wine throughout the breakfast if 
desired. 
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= a ee WAITRESS. By Anne F. Springsteed. 
oth, $1. 
BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 


and Ornaments of Women, By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50, 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 


THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


16mo, 


WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

my Ras NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 
Cloth, $1 


CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. e 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


16mo, 
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CHILDREN’S 


O 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


on her stock of children's 
ideas on which to build up 


NE may draw 
literature for 


interesting entertainment If Mother Goose | 
is the central figure of the programme, she 
ma her exhibitor, after the manner 
of M Jariey, and summon the characters 
pass before her, displaying their accom 
plishment wr the entertainment may be 
given a m dramatic touch by making 
some incident of nursery lore the plot about 
which everything clusters. Thus there may 
be a search to aid the Three Little Kittens 
who lost their Mittens, or an expedition to 


Bachelor bring home 
adventures of the Queen 


London to he p the 


his little wife The 


of Hearts may » be used for the purpose 
When I e Bo-Peep isthe principal actress, 
everything of course hinges upon the recov 
ery of the t sheep. She calls in Mother 
Goose, Santa Claus, Jack. the Giant - killer 
and other nursery favorites to help her in 
her search The conversation must of | 
cou be in keeping with the characters 
ind, as far as possible in the words of the 
ld rhymes, which may be slightly altered 
for the purpose 

The Old Woman with her Hen is a fa 
vorite, and ifthe boy acting as hen is any 
way original the scenes between them can be 
made very amusing. The rdles of Simple 
Simon and the Pie Man can also be made 
attractive This list may be lengthened 
almost indefinitely, and by having the chil 
dren sing the melodies as the characters pass 
round the ~tage this outline may be en 
larged to fill an entire programme. ‘The 
children taking the parts of Mother. Goose 


ind Little Bo-Pee« p should be ¢ ecidedly larger 


ind older than the other performers. Girls 

of from fourteen to sixteen years of age are 

generally most satisfactory in these réles 
Any book which is a favorite with children 


can be taken for the frame-work of an en 


tertainment, and illustrated with songs and 
tableaux. The little ones in the audience 
are delighted to recognize their imaginary 
friends, and the repetition of familiar sights 


and soun 
intr 
of Grimm 


ls pleases them much more than any 
duction of novelties. The fairy tales 
und Hans Andersen Ad 


Alice's 


ntureain Wonderland, and Through a Look 
ing - glass can be developed in a charming 
way. Pretty drills can be arranged, using 
crooks or large fans or Japanese umbrellas 


as weapons with which to go through the 
manual of arms. When these are attempted 
it is not wise to have more than ten of the 
children take part in them. 

The conductor of the musical part of the 
programme should remain at the piano dur 
ing the entire entertainment, while the man- 
ager in charge of the other division should 
sit directly in front of the stage, near enough 
to encourage and control the children. If 
directions are given to them from the rear 
or side entrances, they get into the habit of 
turning around in their seats and become 
confused. The stage-manager, with her as 
sistants, should be behind the scenes to help 
the children change their costumes and to 
care for the properties of the different parts 
of the programme. If avoidable, she should 
never come in front of the scenes, and those 
managing the affair should never invade her 


precincts. There is nothing so unpleasant 
to an audience as the fussy, unnecessary 
running about which some people affect 
when in a position of this kind. There is 
nothing more contagious than some forms 
of nervousness, and the excitement of the 


manager is ommunicated to the chil- 
dren, who do their best when trained by wo 
men with self-control and sense enough to 
keep quiet 


soon « 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3 Beauty and 





There's a way to make it lasting, although 
frequent use necessitates frequent polishing. 


The brightest wheels are made so by 
SILVER 


ELECT SI RGON 


Tt never wears, it never scratches, that’s 


why the brilliancy is lasting. Two or three 
app! ‘ 


cham 


ations of Electro-Silicon to a piece of 
‘is and you have an always-ready 
polisher for your tool bag. 

Rend us your address and we'll send 
you enough for a month's polishing 
Without cust, Grocers sell it, 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


“The gentleness of its | 
makes it particularly adapted for| 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


In universal use. 


'UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 
er 
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THE PRUDENTTAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN 
Ages, | to 70—$15 to $50,000 


Under 


PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, Yearly. 





Insurance 
in force 
$320,453, 483 
under 





nearly 


2,500,000 


policies 


Th 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS 


STRENGTH OF 





Assets, 
$19,541,827 
Income, 
$14,158,445 
Surplus, 
$4,034,116 
‘Claims Paid, 


$26,000,000 


e 


rHe 


GIBRALTAR 


FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD. 





Increase in 


Dec. 31—1891 Dec. 31—1896 5 Years 
Ames «eo eo eo eo $6,889,674 $39,545,827 $12,652,153 
Serples 2. 0 0 0 0 2 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 


6,703,631 
157,560,342 
290,348 


14,158,445 
320,453,483 
825,805 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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OW THE SCENE OF THE 
GRECO-TURKISH WAR 


The Captain 
of the Janizaries 


A Tale of the Times of Scander- 
beg and the Fall of Constanti- 
nople. By James M. LupLow. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


One of the strongest and most. fas- 
cinating historical novels of the last 
quarter of a century.— Boston Pilot. 

A good example of the historical 
novel. .. . Dr. Ludlow has excellently 
improved his opportunities. His tale 
is solidly grounded on fact, and is equally 
entertaining and instructive. — PAi/a- 
delphia Telegraph. 
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An Experiment § 


in Education 


Also, the Ideas which Inspired 
It and were Inspired by It. 
By Mary R. ALLING- ABER. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The author of this book had many 
years of experience in teaching before 
the experiment which, from its success, 
she had been led to describe in detail 
was made. The story of the way in 
which her class of young students was 
taught by object lessons to comprehend, 
to a remarkable degree for pupils of 
their age, the uses and principles of 
natural science, and to understand tales 
and poems drawn from literature and 
history, is exceedingly interesting, and 
should be of much help to every teach- 
er of young people. 


sabe ose & Cotes Publishers, New York 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Stern Bros. 


Diract attention 
to their 


Large assortments and 
Exclusive Styles 


Ladies’ 
Shirt Waists 


of 

Madras, Panamas, Dimities, 
Silk Tissue Organdies, 
Embr’d Linens and Lawns 
With a large collection of 
China, Foulard, 

Taffeta and Persan Silk 
Waists 

copies of the latest 
Imported Models 


West23d St.,N.Y. 








It’s not the woman — It’s not the iron — It’s 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH that makes cuffs and 
collars, shirts, skirts—everything starchable— 
LOOK JUST LIKE NEW. Requires no boiling. 
Saves time, labor, and trouble. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
45 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass, 


AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 








13 [lillions Made and Sold. 
fern a, 
See the Latest Model. 


Tee SINGER MANUFACTURING co. 


TEA SET fe PIECES bes FREE 


With $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. Great reduction 
im prices. Send for New Premium and Price-list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York,N.Y. P.O. Box 289. 
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SMART SUMMER 
COSTUMES. 


Noe 1.—Redfern gown of 
gray canvas cloth. Shrimp- 
pink yoke with fine black and 
gold pare Claret velvet 
collar and belt. 

Fig. 2.—Ecru flowered silk 
with black stripes. Vest of 
black satin ribbons upon black 
gauze. Bolero and sleeves of 
écru. embroidered _ batiste. 
Turquoise-blue collar. Mauve 
velvet belt with heavy silver 
clasp studded with very large 
turquoises. Frill on skirt to 
match vest. 

Fig.3.—Among some charm- 
ing models sketched at Madam 
Barnes's is a gown composed 
of a black grenadine skirt made 
over green taffeta; vest of the 
same over white; both have 
rows of black satin ribbon se 
cured on the under side of the 
grenadine. Jacket of green 
and black brocade with small 
white figure, entirely edged 
with metallic beading ; collar 
of pink chiffon with lace ends 
in front. 

Fig. 4.—Black cloth jacket 
fitted in back, very loose in 
front. To be worn closed as 
shown, or revers turned back 
to the waist-line, showing a 
facing of royal blue velvet. 
The jacket has perforations 
showing white satin figures 
and dots. 

Fig. 5.—Green dotted barége 
skirt and sleeves, pleated frill 
of black taffeta over one of 
purple around. edge of skirt. 
Bodice and epaulettes of 
checked green and white taf 
feta. Opens on left side with GOWN OF GRAY CANVAS. 

a wide frill of lace. Squares 

of the silk in bands around 

the hips and down back of skirt. Both these bright shade so fashionable this season, and the 
bands and the bodice trimmed with narrow combination of purple and white with it seems 
violet velvet bands. Gathered collar of white oddly enough to only intensify the color, and 
FLOWERED SILK GOWN. net. The green of this gown is the peculiar make it more becoming. 
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GOWN OF BLACK GRENADINE AND TAFFETA. BLACK WALKING COSTUME. GREEN BAREGE GOWN. 
GOWNS OF TRANSPARENT MATERIALS. 








BY S. R, 
CHAPTER XXIX 


WATS ISLE OF KEFUGR. 


PUT there were two men in the ill-fated boat when she 

) so heedlessly rushed into the strange and dangerous 
outer defences of my Lord Barra’s warded isle of Sulis- 
canna, What had become of the other? 

Wat Gordon of Lochinvar was not drowned—it is hard- 
ly necessary to say so much. For had his body been ly- 
ing in some eddy of the swirling waters about the outer 
reef of the Aonaig narrows, this narrative of his history 
could not have been written, and of his life, with its check- 
ered good and bad, its fine instinets, clear intents, and 
halting performances, there would have been left no more 
than a little swarded mound in the bone-yard of his dead 
and forgotien ancestors 

When their boat overset among the whirlpools and 
treacherous water volcanoes of the Suck of Suliscanna, 
Wat Gordon had been seulling at the stern; and when the 
waters swallowed him, pulling him down as though he 
had been jerked through a trap-door by the arm of an in- 
visible giant, or, more exactly, by the tentacle of the dread 
Kraken of these Northern seas, he kept a tight grip on the 
oar with which he had been alternately steering and pro- 
pelling the boat as Jack Scarlett cried him his orders. 

Wat Gordon had been born in the old tower of Lochin- 
var, in the midst of that strange weird moorland loch, set 
amid its scanty pasture-meadows of sour bent-grass and its 
leagues of ambient heather. Asa boy he had more often 
gone ashore by diving from his window, or paddling out 
from the little stone terrace, than by the more legitimate 
method of unhooking the boat from the iron lintel and 
pulling himself across to the mainland. He had swum 
also by the day’s length in Loch Ken, beside which he 
had staid for months, during the strifes and bickerings 
of his parents, at his kinsman’s strength of Kenmore. 
But this was a different kind of swimming. For here in 
the tumble and tumultuous swirl of the angry waters 
Wat was no more than a plaything tossed about, to be 
tantalized with the blue sky and the summer sea, and then 
again to be pulled under and smothered in the seething 
hiss of the Suck of Suliscanna 

Nevertheless, Wat could breathe occasionally, and as 
he was swept swiftly towards the north along the face of 
the great Lianacraig precipices and close under them, he 
clutched his oar tighter, holding it under his arms and 
leaning his chest upon it, So close to shore was he that 
he voyaged quite unseen by the watchers on the cliffs, 
who supposed that he had gone down with the boat. But 
the current had seized him in its mid-strength, and after 
tirst sweeping him close inshore, was now hurrying him 
northward of the isle, under the vast mural face of the 
precipice in which the cliffs of Lianacraig culminated. 
The boat had cleared itself of its mast and sail, and Wat 
could see that she floated—upturned, indeed, but still beck- 
ing and bowing safely on the humps and swirls of the 
fierce tidal current, which swept both master and vessel 
along, equally derelict and at its mercy 

The whole northern aspect of the isle of Suliscanna is 
stern and forbidding. Here the cliffs of Lianacraig break 
suddenly down to the sea in one great face of rock many 
hundreds of feet in height. So precipitous are they that 
only the cragsman or the gatherer of sea-birds’ eggs can 
scale their crests of serrated rock or look down upon the 
little island of Fiara, the tall southern cliffs of which face 
more humbly the mighty uprising of the precipices of 
Lianacraig, upon the larger isle. But Fiara has for ages 
been set in the whirl of the backwater which speeds past 
its greater neighbor, and has taken advantage of its po- 
sition to thrive upon the waste of its rival. For the tide- 
race of the Suck, which sets past Suliscanna with such 
consuming fury, sweeps the scour of its prey, snatched 
in anger from the cliffs and beaches of Suliscanna, and 
spreads it in mud and sand along the rocks of Fiara. So 
that that island, instead of frowning out grimly towards 
the pole, extends green and pastoral on the other side of 
the deep strait and behind its front of rocks. 

At this time Fiara was wholly without inbabitant, and 
remained as it had come from the shaping hand of the 
tides and waves. And so it abides to this day. The 
islanders had a few sheep and goats upon it, the increase 
of which they used to harvest when my Lord of Barra’s 
factor came once a year in his boat to take his tithes of 
the scanty produce of their barren fortress island. 

It was upon the northern shore of this island of Fiara 
that Wat, exhausted with the stress and rough deadly 
horse-play of the waves, was cast up, still grasping his 
oar. He landed upon a long spit of sand which stretched 
out at an obtuse angle to the scour of the race, forming 
a bar, which was perpetually being added to by the tide, 
and swept away again when the winds and the waters 
fought their duels to the death over it in the time of storm. 

Thus Wat Gordon found himself destitute and without 
helper upon this barren isle of Fiara. His companion he 
had seen sink beneath the waves, and he well knew that 
it was far out of the power of the soldier Scarlett to reach 
the shore by swimming. Also, he had been entangled in 
the cordage of the sail. So Wat heaved a sigh for the 
good comrade whom he had brought away from the sol- 
vent paymasters and the excellently complaisant land- 
ladies of Amersfort to lay his bones for his sake upon the 
inhospitable shores of Suliscanna—and what was worse, 
without advantage to the quest upon which they had ad- 
ventured with so much recklessness. 

Wat knew that his love was upon that island of Sulis- 
canna. For months he had carefully traced her north- 
ward. With the aid of Madcap Mehitabel he had been 
able to identify the spot at which the chief's boat had 
taken off Captain Smith’s passenger, and a long series of 
trials and failures had at last designated Suliscanna as the 
only possible prison of his love 

So soon as he was certain of this be had come straight 
to the spot, with the reckless confidence of youth, only to 
see his hopes destroyed by the natural defences of the isle, 
before ever he had a chance to encounter the other ene- 
mies whom, he doubted not, Barra had set to guard the 
person of Kate of the Dark Lashes. 

But even in his sad and apparently hopeless plight, the 
knowledge that his love was near stimulated Wat's desire 
to make the best of his circumstances, 

First of all, he set himself the task of exploring the islet, 
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and of discovering if there was any ey oe which he 
could reach that other, past which he had n carried by 
— current of the race, and whereon he hoped to find his 
ove. 

From the summit of the south-looking crags of Fiara 
which he ascended he could look up at the perpendicular 
face of vast and gloomy cliffs. Lianacraig fronted him, 
solid and unbroken on either side as far as he could see. 
The part on which the surf fretted and the swell thun- 
dered was broken by caves and openings—none of them, 
save one, of any great size. 

But that one made a notable exception. It was a gate- 
way, wide and high, squarely cut in the black front of the 
precipice, into which one might have driven two carriages 
with all their horses and attendants abreast and yet have 
left room to spare on either side. The swell which pulsed 
along the narrow strait betwixt Fiara and Suliscanna, reg- 
ular as the beating of a strong man’s heart, was lost with- 
in it, and did not, as elsewhere, come pouring back again 
in tessellated foam, white as milk curdled in a churn. 
The square tunnel to which this was the imposing en- 
trance evidently penetrated far into the rock and commu- 
nicated with some larger cavity within. 

The rest of the isle which had so unexpectedly become 
Wat's prison-house was cut on its northerly aspect into 
green flats of sparse grass, terminating in sweet sickle 
sweeps of yellow sand, over which the pale green of the 
sea lapped with a gliding motion. And as Wat looked 
down upon them from above he saw lights wavering and 
swaying over the clean rippled floor, and the fishes wheel- 
ing and steering among the bent rays and wandering 
shadows that flickered and danced like sunshine through 
thick leaves. 

So Wat stood a long time still upon the topmost crest 
of Fiara, printing its possibilities upon his heart. 

Two hundred yards across the smooth unvexed strait 
which swept between its two mighty walls of rock rose 
the giant cliffs of Lianacraig, with the ocean swell passing 
evenly along their base from end to end—smooth green 
ae of water, dimpled everywhere into kuolls and val- 
eys. 

Sea-birds nested up there in thousands. Guillemots 
sat solemnly in rows like piebald bottles of black and 
white. Cormorants stood on the lower skeeries, shaking 
their wings for hours together as if they were performing 
a religious rite. And here with his gorgeous beak, like a 
mummer’s mask drawn over his ears for sport, waddled 
the puffin—the bird whose sad fate it is, according to the 
rhyme, to be forever incapable of amorous dalliance. For 
have not half a dozen generations been told in rhyme how 


“Tammy Norie o’ the Bass 
Canna kiss a bonny lass”? 


But as Wat looked for a moment away from the white- 
spotted, lime-washed ledges of Suliscanna to the green- 
fringed, sandy shores of his own island, he saw that in the 
water to the north which sent him off at a run. ey ere 
he reached the beach he had recognized the boat from 
which John Scarlett and he had been capsized, bobbing 
quietly up and down at the entrance of the bay. 

The rebound or ‘‘ back-spang ” of the current from some 
hidden reef to the northward had turned the boat aside, 
even as it had cast off Wat himself with his oar, and there 
it was, almost within his reach. Wat's clothing was still 
damp with his previous immersion, so that it was no sac- 
rifice to slip it off him and swim in tothe boat. Then = 
ing his hand on the invefted stern, he managed easily 
enough to push her before him toa shelving beach of sand, 
where presently, by the aid of a spar of drift-wood, he 
turned her over. To his great joy he found that the little 
vessel was still fairly water-tight and apparently unin- 
ae. in spite of ber rough-and-tumble race with the 

Vhite Horses of the Suck of Suliscanna. Wat opened 
the lockers, and saw, as he had expected, that the pistols 
and powder were useless. But he found, too, Scarlett’s 
sword and his own trusty blade, together with a dagger, 
all of which he had the satisfaction of polishing there and 
then with fine sand held in the palm of his hand. He 
swung his sword to his belt, and felt another man in an 
instant. 

The lockers also contained 4 pair of hams of smoked 
bacon, which had suffered no damage from the water, and 
which, so far as sustenance went, would serve to tide him 
over a week or two, should he be compelled to remain so 
long upon the isle. 

Nevertheless, when Wat sat down to consider his posi- 
tion and plans, he felt that difficulties had indeed closed 
impevetrably upon him. 

fet he wasted no time in idle despondency. Lochinvar 
was of other mettle. He believed his love to be on the 
island close to him—it might be in the power of his enemy, 
certainly in the hands of his emissaries. John Scarlett, 
his trusty comrade, was indeed lost to him. Nevertheless, 
while his own life lasted he could not cease from seeking 
his love, nor yet abandon the quest on which he had come. 

So, with the dagger having cut and eaten a slice of the 
smoked bacon, he quenched his thirst with a long drink 
out of a delicious spring, which sent a tiny thread of crys- 
pj cng down the rocks toward the northern strand 
of Fiara. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WAT SWIMS THE WATER-CAVERN. 


Tuen, refreshed and invigorated, Wat proceeded to re- 
connoitre. He set about his inquiries with the utmost 
circumspection and caution; for it occurred to him that 
if Barra’s first line of defence—that of the whirls and 

lides of the Suck of Suliscanna—had proved itself so ef- 

ective, it was likely that he had made other dispositions 
2 reliable in the event of that line being forced. 
at Gordon pushed his boat into the water and clambered 
on board. But he soon found that, damaged and water- 
logged as she was, she would move but sluggishly through 
the water, and be but little under command in any sea- 
way. It was manifestly impossible therefore for Wat, 
with his single sculling-oar, to venture out into the tide- 
race which rushed and tore its way past the eastern side 
of the isjand. 

Wat's harbor of refuge was on the northern shore, in the 
safest nook of the little sandy baven in which he had first 
brought his boat ashore. He was resolved, so soon as it 
should grow a little dusk, that he would endeavor to turn 
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the western angle of his small isle, and see if by any means 
he could find a landing-place along the western side of 
Suliscanna. So soon as the sun had dip beneath the 
western sea-line, and the striped rose and crimson of the 
higher clouds had faded to gray. Wat slipped into his boat 
and pushed off. He guided her slowly, sculling along 
the inner side of the sand reef which protected the north- 
ern bay of Fiara. 

As Wat sailed further to the west he could hear the surf 
hammering in the caves which look towards the Atlantic 
—a low continuous growl of sound, mostly reverberating 
like the distant roaring of many wild beasts, but occasion- 
ally exploding with a louder boom when a full-bodied 
green roller from mid-ocean fairly caught the mouth of a 
cave, fora moment gagged and compressed the imprisoned 
air within it, and then sent it shooting through some creuz 
or gigantic blow-hole in a burst of foam and white water 
which rose high into the air. The wonder and solemnity 
of this ceaseless artillery at the hour of evening, and 
with the sea lying like glass outside, impressed the land- 
ward-born Wat greatly. For he had never before dwelt 
in the midst of such sea marvels, nor yet upon the shores 
of such a rock-bound, wave-warded prison as this inhos- 
pitable isle of Suliscanna. 

The heavy boat slowly gathered way under the pressure 
of the broad oar-blade wiclded by Wat's very vigorous 
young arms. And all went well so long as he kept the 
inner and protected side of the reef; but as soon as he had 
begun to clear the lofty cliffs of Suliscanna, and to bethink 
himself of attempting to cross the belt of turbid and an- 
gry water interposed between the quiet inner haven and 
the cool green lift of the ocean waves without, the boat 
stuck in the sand and heeled over, first with an oozy glide, 
and then with a sharper “ rasp,” as though the knife-edge 
of a basalt reef were masked in the onl Her head feli 
sharply away, and the waves coming over the bar in 
brown churned foam threatened to swamp her every mo- 
ment. 

Wat felt the depth of the water with his oar, and prompt- 
ly leaped overboard. His feet sank dangerously into the 
slushy ooze of the bank; but the boat, relieved of his 
weight, rose buoyantly on the swell, and Wat, clasping his 
bands about her prow, was dragged clear, and presently, 
drenched and dripping for the third time that day, he 
found himself aboard again. 

Clearly there was nothing further to be reached by per- 
severing in that direction, and with a boat so unwieldy 
as that in which Scarlett and he had come over from the 
mainland. So Wat resolved to try if he could not find a 
smooth and safe passage by hugging the shore of Fiara, 
thus avoiding the sweep of the tide-race, and in the end 
reaching the smooth deep strait lying between the rocks 
of his own isle and the huge lowering cliffs of Lianacraig, 
which so tantalizingly shut out from his view all that he 
wished to see of the spot on which his love waited for 
him. 

Full of this thought, Wat turned the prow of the boat 
and struck confidently along the shore, past the bay where 
he had first brought the derelict ashore, and on towards 
the projecting eastern ness of Suliscanna. But here there 
was no protecting bar, and Wat promptly fount himself 
in the same uneasy boiling swirl which had so disastrously 
ended his former voyage. Neverthtless, he persevered for 
some distance; for, indeed, he saw no other way of reach- 
ing the southern isle. But suddenly, not ten yards in front 
of his boat, appeared the turbulent arched back of a yet 
more furious tide-race. The prow of the boat was snatched 
round in an instant; two or three staggering blows were 
dealt her on the quarter as she turned tail. The oar was 
almost dragged from his band, and in another moment 
Wat found himself floating in the smooth water at the tail 
of the reef, not far from where he had started. He almost 
laughed, so suddenly and completely had the proof been 
afforded him that there was no outgate east or west for a 
heavy boat so undermanned as his was. 

It was with a heavy heart, therefore, that Wat had per- 
force to give up the boat as a means of reaching the 
southern island. After his defeat he went and sat watch- 
ing the pale lilac light of the evening fade from the rocks 
above the narrow strait. Beneath him the waters of the 
sound were still, and beat with a pleasant clappering 
sound on the rocks. A quick and desperate resolve 
stirred in Wat’s heart. 

He stripped himself of his upper clothes, and leaving 
all but his shirt and his knee-breeches among the rocks, 
he bound these upon his head, fastening them with his 
soldier’s belt under his chin. 

Then, without pausing a moment to give his resolution 
time to cool, he dropped into the water and swam straight 
across the narrow rock-walled strait towards the black 
rampart-line of the cliffs of Lianacraig. 

He was well aware that he had taken his life in his 
hand, for from the side of the sea these grim crags had 
apparently never been scaled by human foot. But Wat 
had another idea than climbing in his mind. As he had 
watched the waves glide without sound or rebound into 
the great square arch which yawned in the midst of the 
rock face, a belief had grown into certainty within him 
that the passage must be connected with another arm of 
the sea at the further side of the cliffs. With quick char- 
acteristic resolve he determined to find out if this suppo- 
sition were correct. He found no difficulty in swimming 
across the narrow strait of Fiara, in spite of a curious 
dancing undertow which now threw him almost out of 
the water, and anon mischievously plucked him by the 
feet, as if to drag him bodily down to the bottom. Pres- 
ently, however, he found himself close in to the loom of 
the cliffs, and the great black archway, driven squarely 
into their centre, yawned above him. 

By this time Wat’s eyes had become accustomed to the 
darkness, and he could make out that the line where the 
sea met the rocks was brilliantly phosphorescent, and thai 
this pale green glimmer penetrated for some distance into 
the dark of the rock-cut passage. 

Wat did not hesitate a moment, but whispering ‘‘ For 
her sake!” he pushed straight into the midst of that sullen 
brooding blackness and horror of unsteady water. Out- 
side he had been conscious of the brisk, changeful grip of 
winds fretting the water, the swift pull of currents fitful 
as a woman’s lighter fancies, the flash of iridescent silver 
foam defining and yet concealing the grim cliff edges. 
But inside there was nothing but the blackness of dark- 
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ness, made only more apparent by the pervading greenish 
glimmer, re perhaps because it existed more in the 
eyes of the swimmer than in the actual illumination of 
the cavern, revealed nothing tangible, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed only to render the gloom more tense and 
horrible. 

But Wat had made up his mind, and was not to be 
turned aside. He would follow this sea pass to its end— 
even if that end should bring death to himself. For at 
all hazards he was resolved to break a way to his love, if 
indeed she yet lived and loved him. 

The silence of the cave was remarkable. Wat could 
feel, as he swam,the slow, regular pulse-beat of the outer 
ocean swell, which passed up beneath him and heaved 
him towards the roof. But he could hear no thundering 
break as it arched itself on the clattering pebbles or broke 
on the solid rock bottom, as it would have done if the 
cavern had soon come to an end, He oared his’ way, 
therefore, in silence through the midst of the darkness, 
keeping his place in the centre of the tunnel by instinct, 
and perhaps also a little by the faint glimmer of the light 
which pursued him through the cave. 

The way seemed endless; but after a while, though the 
wall of rock continued to stand up on either hand, it 
grew lighter overhead. Wat chanced to look downwards 
between his arms as he swam. A disk of light burned in 
the pure water beneath him. He turned on his back and 
glanced up, and there, at the top of an immense cleft with 

rpendicular walls, lo! the stars were shining. Without 

nowing it, he had come out of the tunnelled cavern into 
one of the ‘‘ gots” or narrow fiords which cut into the 
Lianacraig fortress of basalt to its very roots. 

The passage still kept the same width, and the water 
within it heaved and sighed as before, but the rock walls 
seemed gradually to decrease in height as Wat went on. 
Also, the direction of the ‘‘ got” changed every minute, 
so that Wat had to steer his way carefully in order to 
avoid striking upon the jutting half-submerged rocks at 
the corners. 

Presently the passage ended, and Wat came out again 
on a broader stretch of water, over which. the free light 
breezes of the night played chilly. He found himself 
quite close to the beach of Suliscanna. There was a scent 
of peat reek and cheerful human dwellings in the air—of 
cattle also, the acrid tang of goats, too, and the indescrib- 
able kindly something by which man advertises his per- 
manent residence to bis fellows amid all the world of 
inhuman things. 

After the darkness of the “‘ go#” it seemed almost lucid 
twilight here, and Wat could see a black tower relieve it- 
self against the sky, darker than the intense indigo pad- 
ding in which the stars were set that moonless night. He 
stood on shore and rubbed himself briskly all over with 
the rough cloth of his knee-breeches before clothing him- 
self in them. Then he donned the shirt and belt, which 
he had brought over with him by way of that perilous 
passage through the rocky gateway of Suliscanna, whose 
virgin defences had probably never been violated in like 
manner before. 

Being now clothed and in the dignity of his own mind, 
Wat cautiously directed his way upward towards the bulk 
of the tower which he saw loom dark above him. 


(To BK conTINUED.] 





_ golf season of 1897 is already well under way at 

many links, and even the tardier clubs will scarcely 
delay the opening of their courses more than a few 
days now at the utmos!. The fine weather of the past 
month has permitted almost uninterrupted work upon 
the turf everywhere, so that every links will open for play 
this year in a far more fit condition than is usually the 
case so early in the spring. ‘The very fact that the vari- 
ous grounds are older than they were a season ago is also 
to be taken into account when viewing their improved 
state. A golf course ought ceriainly to be included in 
the list of things which age enhances in value, for it is 
only after several years of use that imperfections are dis- 
covered and remedied, unnecessary roughness smoothed 
away, and the natural facilities of the place brought out 
to the best advantage. What better proof could be of- 
fered than the enviable playing condition of some of the 
oldest of the Scotch and English links? There is turf 
which has served as a golfing-ground for a century and a 
half, and is to-day regarded as an ideal toward which 
newer clubs may strive if they will but possess their souls 
in patience. St. Andrews, the pioneer club in this coun 
try, is nine years old this season, and the other organiza- 
tions range downward from that to those whose existence 
dates only from this spring; so that, in comparison with 
the ripe old age of the British clubs, the best-known of 
the American ones are not yet out of the first stages of 
infancy. 


The school of in-door golf which was established in this 
city at the beginning of the winter by Willie Dunn, the 
well-known professional, gave people an opportunity for 
keeping in practice through the months when out-door 
play was impossible. The idea proved a success, and re- 
ceived the support of numbers of women who are promi- 
nent in the summer tournaments at the different links. 
Many who had never played, and knew nothing about the 
game, came also to the school to be instructed in golfing 
mysteries, wisely preferring to enter the club which they 
expected to join this spring with some knowledge of the 
sport already acquired. The school has recently been 
moved to 306 Fifth Avenue, and although the out-door 
season has now opened, several well-known women players 
still pay visits to the hall for some parting advice and 
coaching. Among them are Mrs. Charles 8. Brown, the 
first woman golf champion of the United States, and Miss 
Carpenter of Tuxedo. 


Saturday. April 24, marked the formal opening of 
the Morris County Golf Club, the organization which «al- 
ways first suggests itself when women players are under 
consideration. On that day there was a tea, served by 
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the club’s women members in the large and beautiful 
club-house, the hospitality of which will be remembered 
by all the players and their friends who attended the Sec- 
oud Annual Women’s Championship Tournament, held 
there last October. This opening was chiefly a social 
affair, no regular game being scheduled for that day, al- 
though there was, as usual, more or less informal playing 
over the course. 

So extensive are the improvements to the grounds, 
which are now under way, that they will alter compleicly 
the size and character of the links. Of the eighteen holes 
of the course only one will be left unchanged, and by the 
addition of about fifteen acres of land, already owned by 
the club, but not heretofore included in the golf-grounds, 
the length of the entire circuit will be increased from be- 
tween four and five thousand yards to over six thousand, 
or about three and a half miles. Many new hazards 
will be built, and the endeavor will be to have no lvop- 
hole left whereby a careless shot may escape without a 
penalty. As the new greens cannot be used until they 
are in a firm and smooth condition, it will be several 
weeks before the enlarged course will be ready for play. 
Until then the members will get along with temporary 
greens, knowing that the new links when finished will be 
well worth the waiting for. 


The Knollwood Country Club, between Elmsford and 
White Plains, has been open for golf - playing for two 
or three weeks. No formal opening was held, and the 
first large event of the season will be the annual spring 
tournament, beginning on May 19 and lasting four days. 
The club has increased so greatly in membership that 
more room was found necessary, and an addition, 75 by 40 
feet, is now being built upon the club-house. The eigh- 
teen-hole course, which was greatly improved last year, 
needed only a few alterations this season. The chief of 
these was the combining of the old tenth and eleventh 
holes, and the creating of a new eleventh. The drive for 
this is across a stream which runs through a deep gorge, 
and a pretty rustic bridge has been thrown from bank to 
bank to enable the players to cross after their balls. 

The Knollwood Club now owns its house and grounds, 
having purchased them about two weeks ago from A. T. 
Gillender, their former owner and the secretary of the club. 


During its short existence the Dyker Meadow Golf Club, 
of Brooklyn, has made phenomenally rapid strides in pop- 
ularity, and is now, for both women and men, one of the 
liveliest and most thoroughly enjoyable clubs in the 
neighborhood of the two cities. I's already excellent nine. 
hole course, adjoining the government land at Fort Hamil- 
ton, has just been enlarged, so as to make it at once more 
interesting and more safe as regards the danger of being 
struck by flying balls in crossing from one hole to an- 
other. n addition is being built upon this club-house 
too, it having proved, like many others, — inadequate 
to the growing demands of the organization for which it 
was designed. Playing began at the grounds three weeks 
ago, but no tournament will be held before the middle or 
latter part of May. 


At the Ardsley Casino, on the Hudson, north of Dobbs 
Ferry, the golf season is just opening. This magnificent 
course is considered by many people to be the finest in 
the country, at least in point of picturesqueness and the 
unusual size and nature of some of its hazards. No club 
drew greater throngs of players and spectators to its 
grounds than did this one last year. Practically the same 
course will be played over this year as last, for although 
an additional nine holes have been planned, the amount of 
work to be done upon them will not allow of their comple- 
tion for this season’s playing. 


It would be impossible even to attempt to give a list of 
all the clubs which are now starting into activity for the 
coming season. Among those in this vicinity which have 
been well known in the past, and which are now more 
flourishing than ever, are the Englewood Golf Club, the 
Paterson Golf Club, the Meadowbrook Hunt Club, the 
Country Club of Westchester, the Baltusrol Golf Club, the 
— County Golf Club, and the Oyster Bay Golf Club 

he Oakland Golf Club, at Bayside, Long Island, is a new 
organization this year, which promises to be immensely 
popular among the residents of that place and of Flush- 
ing. The season at the distant sea-shore clubs, such as 


Newport and Shinnecock Hills, is naturally much later in 
beginning, but when it does start there is every indica- 
tion that it will surpass that of last year 
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STRANGE volume has come to Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, beautiful without in soft morocco, and 
very curious within. It is printed on thin fine paper, in 
hieroglyphs mystic, wonderful, unknown to the learned 
men in colleges, yet most attractive even to the average 
beholder from their very singularity. The story starts on 
the last leaf, at the bottom of the page, and runs upward 
from right to left. One page alone is printed in plain 
English: 
To 
The Honorable Lew. Wallace, 
Author of 
“ BEN-HUR.” 
With the Compliments of the 


Prexbyterian Mission Press. 
Beirut, Syria, Jan. 1st, 1897. 


Ben-Hur in Arabic—most ancient and most remarkable 
of living tongues! The book was translated by the old- 
est missionary at Beirut, Dr. Van Dyck, the last work of 
a long life—the last, but perhaps not the least. 

It seems a salutation from the far country named the 
Ends of the Earth; a voice out of the wilderness from the 
unconquered people before whom the Roman Legions 
melted away, and the wily Greek disappeared as though 
drowned in the sealike levels of sand. In characters such 
as these the mystic cadences of the Koran were recorded 
on palm kaves by Mohammed. Of its many dialects 
Arnbic is said to find perfection in the pure idiom of Mec- 
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ca, so copious in the time of Mohammed that it had eighty 
names for honey, two hundred for a serpent, five hundred 
for a lion, one thousand for a sword, all equally correct. 
At one epoch intrusted to the memory of an illiterate 

xcople without grammar or dictionary, its survival is 
Soest of undying force and power. 


The English tea-rooms on Fifth Avenue, of which Miss 
Katherine P. Martyn has made a success in connection 
with her bureau for supplying foods and delicacies for 
the sick, have migrated to Newport for the summer. Miss 
Martyn is an English woman, but she has an amount of 
evergy and push in the conduct of her business which 
might be envied by a native-born Yankee. She has 
branched out in her Newport establishment into some- 
thing more than a tea-room, and will be able not only to 
serve the dainty breakfasts and luncheons which have won 
her a reputation in New York, but even to accommodate 
travellers with rooms. Her new quarters, on Bellevue 
Avenue, will supply space that she lacked in New York, 
and will enable her to carry out the plans outlined above, 
and at the same time allow her to continue in her work 
of preparing dainty foods for invalids. 


Another daughter of Dr. Charles A. Briggs has quali- 
fied herself to enter a profession generally filled by men. 
This is Miss Sophia J. Briggs, who has been graduated 
as a lawyer in the woman's class of the New York Uni- 
versity. Her sister has just completed her course of 
theological studies at Union Seminary. There were forty- 
seven young women in the law class, who received their 
certificates from Chancellor MacCracken, and the Univer 
sity prize scholarship of $200 was awarded to Miss Isabel 
Torrens Alexander. 


There has been a good deal of agitation lately among 
the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church over the 
question of admitting women as lay del:gates to the Gen- 
eral Conference of that Church, and alihough at the re- 
cent meetings of their clergymen the consensus of opinion 
has seemed to be against such a step; there is evidently a 
growing sentiment in its favor. 


There is said to be but one woman chimes-ringer in the 
world, and that is Miss Edith Thomass, of New York city. 


The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution celebrated its birthday on April 19 
by a new departure from its usual reception. Over two 
hundred members went by special train to Morristown, 
New Jersey, and spent the day in the historic headquar- 
ters of General Washington. A substantial collation was 
served in Lafayette Hall, adjoining the headquarters, 
where the Morristown Chapter came as invited guests. 
At the close Mrs. Donald McLean, regent of the New 
York Chapter, presented a large and handsome flag on 
behalf of her colleagues to the Morristown Chapter, to 
which Mrs. W. W. Shippen, former national vice-presi- 
dent, responded. The afternoon was passed in inspect- 
ing the fine old mansion and its store of rare and valuable 
relics, rambling over the grounds, or driving to the neigh- 
boring historic spots. 


The gift made by Miss Serena Rhinelander to St. James 
Episcopal Parish of this city will, when it is complete, 
amount in value to about $500,000, and will comprise a 
church building, rectory, and parish-house. The last, St 
Christopher’s House, the only one of the three buildings 
yet finished, comprises guild and class rooms, lecture and 
music halls, men’s club-rooms, a fully equipped gymna- 
sium, with baths, swimming -pool, and bowling-alleys, a 
day nursery and kindergarten, sewing-school and cook- 
ing-school rooms, and a school] for teaching manual arts. 
The building has been dedicated by Bishop Potter, and 
work will at once be begun upon the church foundations. 
When the church is completed, Miss Rhinelander will 
place in it tablets to the memory of her father and grand- 
father, and it is probable that several of the windows will 
be memorials to the descendants of William Rhinelander, 
Miss Rhinelander’s grandfather, 


A negro woman, Mrs. Emma Waterfield, has received a 
medical diploma from the Louisiana State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners. She is a graduate of the medical depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Colored University, and is said 
to be the first negro woman in the South, if not indeed in 
the entire Union, to practise medicine. 


So large a demand for books in the Bohemian language 
has been made at the Webster Free Circulating Library, 
conducted in connection with the East Side Home Settle 
ment at Seventy-sixth Street and East River, that a new 
department of Bohemian literature hus been added to the 
library. This, as well as the rest of the library, is free. 


The general sympathy felt by the public for the work 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop is doing among the cancer 
sufferers on the lower East Side of the city was well shown 
at the benefit given recently at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
Among the patrons were such well-known society women 
as Mrs. William C. Whitney, Mrs. Cutting, Mrs. Winthrop 
Gray, and others, and Charles Battell Loomis, Mrs. Le 
Moyne, Grace Henderson, and other celebrities gave their 
services on the stage. The object of the benefit was to 
rent a home in Water Street where Mrs. Lathrop may 
carry on her work to better advantage than is possible in 
her present cramped quarters. 


St. Andrews University has for the first time bestowed 
an honorary degree upon a woman in giving an LL.D. to 
Miss Eugenie Sellers, in recognition of her translation of 
Pliny’s Letters on Art. She has been well known for 
some time as a lecturer on archeology and art. 


The fourth exhibition of the students of the Empire 
Theatre Dramatic School, given recently, was the first 
that bas taken place since the death of Nelson Wheat- 
croft and Mrs. Wheatcroft’s assumption of the manage- 
ment of the school. In the four plays given there was no 
falling off in the excellent work generally done by the pu 
pils, and the large audience were hearty in their demon- 
strations of approval. Mrs. Wheatcroft was called before 
the curtain after the third play, and there seemed to be a 
general feeling that the school was as sure to be a success 
under her management as under that of her late husband. 
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DAYS AT “THE GLEN.” 
\ THEN sparrows build and the 


leaves break forth” it seems to 
be a necessity of my being that I should 
put down all my work, leave all my 
cares behind, and go back to those bless 
ed people from whom I parted in my 
youth, but whom I can never forget. 
And as the days lengthen I grow rest- 
less, thinking to myself: ‘‘ Perhaps they 
will forget this year. Perhaps they have 
wearied of the old loves And then, to 
rebuke my want of faith, comes the same 
sweet, tender note of love and longing: 
**Come, dear old woman. ‘The Glen’ 
is looking its loveliest, and with the fresh 
moist smell of the new-turned earth in 
the flower- beds, and the twittering of the 
sparrows in the honeysuckle on the 
porch, and the exquisite green of the 
grass under the trees, comes the inde 
scribable longing for you, my dear.” 
And so 1 go, my heart warm with love 
for those to whom I can say, Don't 


CLOAK FOR GIRL FROM 10 TO 11 


sheet Supplement. 


you remember?” 


tion in life’s morning. 


Every mile of the journey is a joy, though I 
gaze at each well-known landmark with wet eyes. 
‘There is the ‘‘ Blue Ball,” there the “ Gap,” 
each side of it are the fields and woods and low 
white dwellings which have greeted my eyes ever 
And behind them are the 
peaks and round tops of innumerable mountains, 


since I can remember 





YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern- 


For, no matter how close and 
precious the ties we make for ourselves, there is 
a peculiar charm, a feeling by itself, for those 
with whom we were bound by kinship and affec- 
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blue and purple and almost black, as 
the clouds of the changeful spring 
day float slowly above them. ‘Oh, 
my lovely home-land! There is no 
other like you on this fair earth,” I 
me myself. 

hen directly we steam up to the 
little station in the woods, with its 
two or three country stores, and post- 
office, and some scattering cottages, 
and as I look eagerly from the win- 
dow, I see the pretty open carriage 
with prancing sorrel horses, and Wil- 
lie’s dear old face beaming radiantly 
from the driver's seat, which he can- 
not leave for fear of the consequences, 
the sorrels being very skittish. ButI 
do not lack squires, for there is a 
goodly company of the “clan,” young 
and old, who, as one of the wives 
wickedly says, answer the “roll- 
call” every day at ‘‘ the station,” and 
Iam helped carefully down by two of 
them, while several others take pos- 
session of my numerous bags and 
baskets, and [ am borne off in tri- 
umph to the carriage. ‘‘Come, hop 


TRIMMED BODICES. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





NEGLIGE JACKET. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


in,” cries Willie; ‘‘Lucy’s waiting meee for you! 
Good-by, boys. Tom, you and Powel had better come 
over and take supper with us.” 

But I cannot take time to look at the loveliness 
around me, for, as the carriage stops at the door, my 
‘‘own familiar friend,” my ‘‘chum,” my everything 
that speaks of a life-long and never-changing affec- 
tion, comes quickly out to take me in her arms and 
bid me welcome in her own sweet gracious way. We 
stand then, hand in hand, and look about us. The 
delicious moist smell of the earth is in my nostrils; I 
sniff it withdelight. We cry, at the same moment al 
most, ‘‘ Oh, doesn’t it carry you back to ‘ The Briars,’ 
and those visits of our mothers and ourselves, and all 
the unclouded happiness of those days?” When we 
were girls we spent weeks at a time together; for our 
mothers, though only cousins, were like sisters, and the 
greatest yearly treat my sisters and 1 had was when 


and 





YOKE APRON FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


PRINCESSE GOWN WITH DRAPED FRONT. 
For pattern and description see No. [X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


LADY'S COVERT COAT. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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of country and spring-time. The calves 
are calling for their supper, and the 
lambs rom, ed driven to the fold, with 
much plaintive bleating, by a perfectl 
inky youngster armed with a long wil- 
low branch. I feel ten—nay, twenty 
ears younger than I did this morning 
n town. Am I really on the eve of my 
fiftieth birthday? | I don’t believe it, for 
here the people all speak of me and my 
fellow-travellers into the fifties as 
**girlsand boys.” These dear old folk, 
who go nowhere, and into whose lives 
few changes come, take no note of 
time, and never seem to think that we 
have ever ‘‘ grownup.” It is adelight- 
ful feature of life in one’s native parish. 
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As the shadows fall, the cheery fire 
of hickory wood in the open fireplace 
brightens up the tinted walls and 
dances over the shining furniture, and 
I find myself dreaming of the old days 
as I sit curled up in the easy-chair in 
front of those flickering flames. I am 
a girl again, one of a happy crowd, all 
cousins, who in this old neighborhood, 
sO many years ago, lived as joyous, as 
wholesome, and as simple a life as this 
world ever witnessed. There was a 
**Jack” for every ‘‘ Jill,” and the days 
were all too short for what we had to 
do. The summer days brought the 
boys home from college and university, 
and took away our governesses, and 
then the fun began. We rode on 
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BLUE AND WHITE BATISTE GOWN. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


my heart warm, for it is the old India-blue, which here 
and in my old home has never been put aside for newer 
styles. But best and dearest of all are the faces that 
smile as I enter, and the dear voices that bid me hearty 
welcome to “The Glen.” Willie hands me to a chair 
at his right hand, and grace is said, and so we settle 
down to a hearty enjoyment of one another and our 
supper. The ‘ boys,” Powel and Tom, have appeared; 


and there is solemn little Rob, the “ adopted ” of the house, 
as well as the nephew, and the happiness is complete. 


REVERSE VIEWS OF FIGS. 1 AND 3 ON PAGE 356. 


Fre. 1.—DOTTED BATISTE GOWN.—{Sre Fie. 2.) 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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mamma took us to “ The Briars,” where Aunt Susan lived. Both 
were widows; both had girls and one boy; each loved the other 
tenderly. Could children have had better surroundings for the 
cultivation of all that was “lovely and of good report” than 
we? I do not think so, and the memory of those days is as 
precious to me now as I hope it will be to my latest hour. The 
sight of pure, high-minded, unselfish womanhood must ennoble 
the beholder, even a little child. As in most Virginian houses, 
Lucy's chamber is on the ground-floor, and it is such a pretty, 
dainty one, all blue and gray tints, and from the door of the 
dressing-room adjoining it I look far away up the glen, so in- 
describably lovely at this sunset hour. All the tender foliage 
seems floating in a bath of golden mist. Far off I hear sounds 
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Fie. 2.—FRONT OF DOTTED 
BATISTE GOWN, FIG. 1. 


horseback together,or went 

with our maids, and under 

the charge of the respect- 

able old black coachman, 

4 in the lumbering carriages 
of those days; but we never 
drove alone with young 
men, even though we were 
all cousins. Our mothers 
would have been shocked 
at such a proceeding. We 
spent our time in going 
from house to house, stay 
ing a few weeks at each 
one, and we never imagined 
that girls could be having 
a better time than we. 

The flames die down, and 
there is only a dull red glow 
on the hearth. Where are 
those merry maidens and 

<i their faithful comrades? 
The dearest one of all lies in 
+f the old ‘‘ Pagebrook” gar 
den, with her kindred, and 
more than half the band 
are dead also. Of our dear 
boys, our valiant knights, 
there is,thank God,no word 
to say but this: ‘‘ Died on 
the field of battle.” Brave 
hearts, I see you now as you 
marched away to death, all 
hopeful, all brave, all pa- 
tiently bearing privation 
and hardships. 

"* We go to. supper, a 
bright fire of hickory al- 
most eclipsing the white 
moonlight of the lamps,and 
showing the handsome old ; ~ 8 
mahogany with which the eA , } ¥ ; 

room is filled. The silver 
service is old in fashion, 
but new in glitter and 
shine. The china makes 
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Fie. 1.—FIGURED INDIA SILK GOWN. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Fie. 2.—CANVAS GOWN WITH PLAID 
SILK BOLERO. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


STORM OR TRAVELLING CLOAK 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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I eat till I am ashamed of myself. Waf- 
fles, batter-cakes, biscuit, apoquiniminch (a 
kind of thin biscuit baked on a gridiron, and 
never seen by me out of this neighborhood), 
sausage, scrambled eggs, delicious cold ham, 
until I implore them to have mercy, and 
close my ears to Emma's soft voice, offering 
another waftl After we leave the table 
we go to the drawing-room, and the ‘‘ boys” 
discuss crops and prices, while we “‘ girls” 
reopen our reminiscences, and go over the 
happenings of past months 

Next morning the sunlight streams in at 
the eastern windows, and the birds twitter 
ind chirp about the houeysuckle vines, and 
go ba-a-ing down the glen, and 
crow, the hens cackle, and the 
wid seems to be alive with delight 
and as I throw up the window, 
ulded to the charms of 


The 


} 
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ful sounds 


delicious odors are 


sight and hearing, and I realize that I am in | 


Lin 


and I could 
for joy. Then as I am slowly dressing, 
and drinking in all this loveliness, Willie's 
nes sounding up from below, and I 
m bidden to hurry down to prayers; and 
down I go to find him on his 
knees to join him in his de 
votions, though Lucy and Rob come strag 
gling in as I do, a little later Nothing 
launts his fervor, however, and we are the 
losers, not himself, and we acknowledge that 
itis a great shame. He smiles kindly at us, 
feel very wicked. Breakfast is al 
most a repetition of last night’s supper, and 


blessed cou itry once more 


yore ¢ 


pres ntly . 


with not a sou 


and we 


when it is over I beg to be allowed to help 

wash the tea-things as I have done, 
when with Lucy and Rob’s mother, ever 
since we were women. So Emma brings in 


the little table and the shining tin pan with 
its steaming water and white mop, and as 
Lucy washes the glass and silver and dainty 
china, I wipe it carefully on the snowy, lav 
ender-scented towels, and then we put it all 
away in the big glass press, and are ready for 
furtherenjoyment. Willie comes in and out 
with his baskets of eggs and his news of a 
new calf or colt, and in all that goes on we 
are all equally interested; and presently, 
towards noon, Old Miss,” one of our ** very 
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found a white hair in my brush, I could not 
believe that it came out of my head, and I 
stormed around at a great rate, saying, ‘Some 
one has been using my brush.’ But it was 
not long before I found another and another, 
and slowly and sadly I leartied where the 
white hairs came from, and kept quiet about 
the telltale brush.” 

‘Why, you foolish woman!” exclaimed I, 
laughingly. ‘‘ White hairs give one a distin 
guished look, as you used to say. It seems 
foolish to let their coming sadden you when 
they really improve your looks.” 

“Can't help it,” she said, sadly. .‘‘I hate 
everything that shows that I, too, am getting 
old. And so I never shall feel reconciled to 
white hair on my own head; and wrinkles, 
I abominate! There,” pointing to a line on 


| her still beautiful face, she continued, ‘‘ that 
quite spoiled the pleasure of the gift of a | 
beautiful sewing-machine my husband gave | 


me a few years ago. It did, for a fact,” 
added she, with a rueful laugh, seeing the 
astonished look on the face of her listener, 


“for the highly polished surface of the | 


machine first made me aware of the fact 
that I had a wrinkle; and I never shall 
forget how heavy-hearted the discovery 
made me.” And then she emphasized her 
words by the doleful remark, * It is dread 
ful to grow old and wrinkled in spite of 
one’s self !” 

Just here a caller was announced, and go 
ing to the parlor I found an aged minister 
a former pastor of my friend, who had called 
to see her. Dear old man! it was the last 
time we ever saw him, for a few days later 
he ‘‘fell on sleep.” But on the saintly face 
there was a reflection of the coming trans 
lation, it occurred to us afterwards, ‘‘ for 


| his furrowed face shone with more than 


earthly beauty.” “After he had given us his 
benediction and gone from our sight, my 
friend, with tears in her eyes, said : 

“Is he not beautiful? His white hair 


| seems such a crown of glory, and I love ev- 


| tories won. 


dearest,” drives up in her low phaeton with | 
her good horse ‘*‘ Orphan” (so called because 
his mother died and left him, a newly born 
colt, to be ** raised” by hand), and we lay vio 


nt hands on her, and compel her to stay 
d dine with us; and then the three femin 


ine tongues wag faster and faster. And 


there is news to be told of the handsome 
daughter and the beautiful little family of 
English grandchildren, of whom ‘‘ Old Miss” 
is so justly proud, and at dinner-time the 


Major rides up on horseback to look for his 
wife, and he too stays to dine, for here there 
is always provision made for several extra 
guests, and hospitality is the ruling trait of 
my dear people in this beloved old neighbor 


hood Evening sees the old couple jog 
homewards and ourselves out for a drive, 
up to the station for the mail, then home 
to supper, more of the ** boys” dropping in, 


reminiscences of the war, in which they all | 


took purt, and saw hardships and imprison 


ment, and, in some cases 


terrible wounds; | 


more sitting up till nearly morning for us | 


two old people who should know better, and 
the first day at ‘‘ The Glen” is over. 
Maria Penpievon KENNEDY. 


COCOA BLANC-MANGE. 
ter KE half a box of gelatine, three table 
spoonfuls of cocoa, one quart and one 
cup of milk, and one scant cup of sugar. 
Put the gelatine to soak in half a cup of 
cold water; let it stand for ten minutes; 
then add to it the cocoa and a cup of boil 
ing milk. Stir until all is well dissolved 
Put the sugar into the milk, and add it cold 





The great advantage of using cocoa instead | 


of chocolate is that the whole mixture is very 
much smoother than chocolate blanc-mange 
is apt to be. For that readily separates or 
curdles, and has to be stirred until it is near- 
ly cold to keep it smooth, This is much 
more quickly made, and is very delicious. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Tl E had dealt very gently with my 

friend, since a former meeting, except 
that the once jet-black hair was now more 
gray than black. I am. as a rule, seemingly 
blind to such marks of time, but having in 
former years heard my impulsive friend say 
again and again: ‘I love white hair! It 
gives one such a distinguished look,” I did 
not hesitate to congratulate her on her whi 
tening locks. But greatly to my surprise 
my friend sighed, and then said 

‘* Yes, the white hairs are coming fast, and 
I hate them too!” 

Hate white hair!” exclaimed I 
thought you, of all women, liked it.” 

The one thus addressed was sitting be 
fore a mirror, combing out the still luxuri- 
ant tresses, and sighing again, she said, rue- 
fully 

Yes, I do like it—on other—people’s— 
heads!" 

Not knowing what to say I was speech- 
less, and after a brief silence my guest con 
tinued 

“IT suppose it is wrong, but I cannot bear 
to think that I, too, am growing old! That 
is why it hurts, to see my hair turning, when 
I really do admire white bair—on other 
people. I shall never forget the first time I 





“Why, | 


ery wrinkle in his dear old face!” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘‘his face is beautiful, be- 
cause it speaks of battles fought and vic- 
Why need we dread gray hair 
and wrinkles, if our age, like his, is, as it may 
be. ‘clearer than the noonday '?” 

The one who a little while before had said, 
‘* Tt is dreadful to grow old!” when thus ad- 
dressed, turned aside, as if to gather strength; 
and then, smiling through tears, said, cheer- 
ily 

“I see my mistake. I have all my life- 
time been in bondage to the dread of grow- 
ing old; but hereafter I will think of the 
shining face of the one who has just left 
us, and of the promise, ‘at evening time it 
shall be light.’” Hevena H. THomas. 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet ac 


cessible to all who will send address to the New York | 


Condensed Milk Company, N. Y. City.—[Adv.] 





Apvice To Moruers.—Mks. W INSLOw’s SooTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
wes i. colic, and is the best remedy for Gestban 
[Adv. 





SuPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J.S1- 
mMON,13 Rue Grange Batelitre, Paris: Park & TILFoRD, 
ae 7 PL ae Druggists,Perfumers, Fancy -goods stores. 
—[{Adv.) 





Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full-page photos, each 13% x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 


| cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 


case, by Dosstns Soap Mrc. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{ Adv.) 
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CYCLE SADDLES 


are made by the 


t «MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
} HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


Ordinary 


No one else offers the cyclist 


the choice of 


Pueumatic “EVERY 
Hygienic POPULAR 
Ja 16 verlous STYLE 


SS) 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


shapes, inter- 


h ble of Cycle Saddle in a quality 
_— above the standard of all others. 
with 7 graded ) Niustrated Catalogue, showing 
Springs. 60 styles, sent free. 





| Davis V. 8S. 

















QuEER 
STATEMENTS 





by 

envious 

would-be competitors, 
who resent the 
rearrangement 

of bicycle values, 
cannot shake 

the public con- 
fidence in popu- 

lar 


Rambler 
Bicycles 


$80 


"The highest high grade 
price that’s fair.” 








‘ fui , 
a Hi WA 
Gormully & Jeffery +a i 

Mfg. Co. | 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New 
York. Brooklyn. Detroit. Cin- 
cinnati. Buffalo, London 
and Coventry, England. 


CATALOGUE FREE 








Vor. XXX., No. 18. 


DON’T LOSE A DOLLAR 
To Save Eleven Cents. 
THAT IS TO SAY.... 


Don’t take the «just as good ”’ 
for the genuine 





S. H. @ M. costs 


skirt- binding. 
more, and is WORTH ITS PRICE 
in WEAR and STYLE. 

LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S.H. aM. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S.H.& M.Co., P.0.Box 699, N.Y.City. 
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‘60 





perfected, for $60. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., <= = 





~~ 


A marvelous example of skillful 
workmanship —The only bicycle 
with absolutely true bearings. 





Saving in cost of machinery and 
labor enables us to furnish ‘96 
patterns of Waverleys, improved and 


Catalogue free from us or the dealer. 
indianapolis, Ind. 
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Ponia &S COE chtcaco. 


BRANCHES: 
The Dayton Bicycle Co., 76 Read St., New York. 
The Congdon & Carpenter Co., 158 Tremont 8t., Boston 
and Providence, R. I. . 


London, England. 





F. M. Co., 24 Aldersgate Street, 





BOVVVAVVA 
NOTHING CAN HAPPEN TO 


DUNLOP : 


Detachable 


TIRES 


that you cannot easily repair on the road, and 





THESE ARE THE ONLY TOOLS YOU'LL NBED. 
Dunlop Tires are DURABLE and FAST. The 


fabric is not vulcanized with the rubber, and retains the 
strength usually lost in this process, making the tire hard 
to puncture and exceptionally resilient. There are more 
Dunilep Tires in use to-day than all other makes com- 
bined. They cost nothing on a new wheel. Insist on 
having DUNLOPS, Catalogue free from the 


AMERICAN DUMLOP TIRE CO0., 504 W. 14th St, W.Y. 


Branches: CHICAGO, TORONTO. 
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BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 




















May 1, 1897. 




























who test most 
severely the merits 
of a dress shield, 
find the Canfield 
Reliable, Water- 
proof, Soft as Kid, 





And guaranteed to 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. Insist 
on having Canfield 


Dress Shields. 
, FOR SALE 
>= FES 


If it rots and 
smells— 
it's Rubber 







If it’s heavy 
and stiff— 
it's Gutta Percha 


If it’s light, 
odorless and 
impervious to 
moisture— 
it’s the only 
perfect 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


sent to us secures a sample pair—if 
your dealer can’t supply you. 


Or 


25c. 
OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


394 CANAL ST. 


New York. 
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KEEP 
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have more lines anda 3. finish 
than other — Stronger and easier 
running 8100. Tanaoum, $150. 


Catalogues free. 
Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 








‘or. “1 
iss 


FAT-FOLKS. joc potnds'io ob daye 
. lost 26 ~ REE oy 
Phila., Pa. ho gs ‘7 “FG Red reduced wenn ois 1 p Ibs. 
~ 3 mont uce ur wi °o 
H ad i 16 da: days 
tootentat cont fies to one pasnen tn each leap. 
E. K. LYNTON, 29 L. Park Place, New York. 
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of Serge and Canvas Cloth, 


Silk- -Warp “Eudora” Cloth 


Soft ric h, 
Sts amped ‘ 
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Figured India Silk Dresses, 
Eton Tailor-made Costumes, 


New materials and fashionable colorings, Silk 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Noencl) 
Constable KoCo, 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


IMPORTED GOWNS. 


from our own workrooms, 





lined throughout. 


BLAZER SUITS 


Taffeta Silk lined. | 
Imported Evening Waists, 
SHIRT WAISTS, 


of Plaid and Check Silks. 
Proadway KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


supports stockings and underclothing from 
the shoulders. Buttons in the right places. 
Materials, workmanship and fit perfect. 
Hy Comfortabie,Light in Weight, Durable. 
Styles—Children’s, Girls’, Misses’, Ladies’. 
Boys’ styles, 132 and 122, stocking supporter 
attachment, detachable, elastic suspender 
buttons,are perfect boy’s garments. Send for 
INustrated Price List. Sold by Leading Dealers. 
Cc. N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


An idealized 

Henrietta. 
Black only. 

on the Selvedge. 








lustrous, firm, durable. 
*‘PRIESTLEY’s Evpora’ 





By MARK TWAIN 


New Library Editions from New Electrotype Plates 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. With 
Numerous Illustrations, $1 75 each. 





The print and form of the volumes are excellent, the binding is 
serviceable and artistic, and altogether the handsome set of books pays 
the tribute to the novelist that tt should. ... Heis a man to have 
on one’s shelves, somewhere near Thackeray.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The American Claimant, and Other Stories and Sketches. 


In addition to the longer story, this volume contains “ The Private His- 
tory of a Campaign that Failed,” “Luck,” “A Curious Experience,” “ Mrs. 
McWilliams and the Lightning, " “ Meisterschaft: in Three Acts,” “The 
£1,000,000 Bank Note,” “A Cure for the Blues,” and “ Mental Telegraphy.” 


Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other Stories, 


etc., etc. 
Besides the stories mentioned in the title, this volume includes “The 
Stolen White Elephant,” “Some Rambling Notes of an Idle Excursion,” and 


other stories and sketches. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author. 


Life on the Mississippi. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court. 


The Prince and the Pauper. 





Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur Louis pe Cone, 
her Page and Secretary. Freely translated out of the Ancient French 
into Modern English from the Original Unpublished Manuscript in 
the National Archives of France. By JEAN Francois ALDEN. | Illus- 
trated from Original Drawings by F. V. Du Monn, and from Repro- 
ductions of Old Paintings and Statues. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. 

One of the most delightful books of the time. It is read with keen en- 
joyment, and its leaves will be turned over again many times in delicious 
reminiscence of its fascinating episodes and its entrancing digressions.— 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, in NV. Y. Mail and Express. 

Mark Twain, in the best book he has ever written, has given us a life of 
Joan of Arc so amazing in its realism, its vividness and force, that, like 
Shakespeare's plays, it compels acceptance. ... Is not only the best thing he 


has ever done, but one of the best things done by anybody in fiction for a long 
time past.— Speaker, London. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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MAISON LAFERRIERE 


28, RUB TAITBOUT — PARIS 





reminds its numerous American Lady-Customers who honour 


this firm with their orders that they will always find there the 
most | § splendid assortment of the very latest novelties created in 


OBES" MANTEAUX ano COSTUMES 











VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


MOUSON’S NEW PERFUME 


is ineonceivably delicate 
and lasting, 
yet not too expensive. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? Easting druggists and department stores sell it, 


12 cents in stamps for small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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375 


B.Altmank Co. 


NEW YORK. 


FURNISHINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENTS AND THOSE 
ABOUT TO OCCUPY COUNTRY HOMES 
ARE ADVISED THAT SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION HAS BEEN GIVEN TO THE SE 
LECTION OF SEASONABLE AND INEX. 
PENSIVE MATERIALS FOR ARTISTIC 
FURNISHING, SUCH AS LACE AND 
SASH CURTAINS IN IRISH POINT, 
RENAISSANCE, AND FRILLED MUS. 
LIN, EMBROIDERED DENIM POR- 
| TIERES, LIGHT-WEIGHT SILK FAB.- 
RICS, SASH MUSLINS, CRETONNES, 
COTTON DAMASKS, DIMITIES, LOUNG- 
ING CUSHIONS. ALSO BAMBOO TA- 
BOURETS, BRASS AND ENAMELLED 
BEDSTEADS, MATTRESSES, ET. 
SHADES AND FURNITURE SLIP COV- 
ERS MADE TO ORDER AT MODERATE 





PRICES. 

MATTINGS IN ARTISTIC COLORINGS 
| 42ND DESIGNS. THE NEW FIBRE. 

RANSPUR, AND JAPANESE RUGS. 

ALSO EAST INDIA MOOJ MATS FOR 

VERANDA AND OUT-DOOR USE. 


ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave. 
(es St. Elevated Station.) 











Pride of the West 


Muslin—"‘ as fine as linen, as soft as silk.'’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 

















THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has so many good points, 
I can only find one, 

and that don’t ever 

hurt me. 

THE CLINTON 
has the largest sale of 
any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its 
surpassing excellence. 


My Mamma says: 


FREE! To convince you,we 
will send for stamp, 
samples of the 


CLINTON 


Also our SOVRAN pinanda 
pretty colored booklet 
for the children. 


THE OAKVILLE CO., WATERBURY, Conn, 


GETRI RICH UICKLY. Send for “ qo Inventions Wanted.” 
Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 





MONOGRAMS FOR DEC ORATING “FANS, 
17 assorted, 10 cents, postpaid. 
King Engraving Co., 105 William St., New York. 


Hold their place in the front rank of 
the publications to which they belong. 
—Boston Journal. 


HARPER'S 





PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 a Year 

| WEEKLY, $4.00 a Year 
BAZAR, $4.00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $2.00 a Year 
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PROGRE 


“BO YOU ARK MAKING PROGKFFS AT 


|] sHoOULy BaY 60 l KNOW ALBEADY How 


A PAAN TO MAY 

Mes ; 
Rah for the month of the bud: 

Rah for the twittering ad on-the 
‘Use Tonickine for the blood 


Rau for the season of # 


fence, 


"Rah for the month when the tenant 
Gets in“the s@olinest licks, 

Grabbing the lord of the land. by the 
Shaking him free from his tricks 


hair, 





"Rah for the month when the 
Smiles with a emile in hie glee 

Reaching ’way rouod to the base of his meck 
As he reflects on his fee. 


rent 


"Rah for the month when the truckman, 
Hauling hie furnitere van, 

Smashes our bureans and tables 
All about hard as he can 


and chairs 


Rah for the month when the plamber 
The plamber and all of his brood 

Is loafing about at his own expense, 
Immersed in dark desnetude 


-_— -~>—_—_ 


“ Wouldn't it be terrible 
ing!” eald Wilbar. 
have to be walking around te 
head against the stars !" 


{ we never stopped grow- 
think how careful you'd 
»keep from bumping your 


THE MUSICAL ALLIGATOR. 


y THER ALLIGATOR SUNG A BONG, AND SUNG IT WITH SUCH MIGHT, 
Twoven 16 PLAIN VIEW OF EVERY ONE HIG FAOR Was OUT OF 


stout, 





THE 8OHOO! 
TO eIT 





SSING. 


FOR AOTING 
DOWN IN TWENTY-FOUR DIFFERENT Ways.” 


EXPLAINED. 

“ Here, waiter,” cried _Cadley, “ what's this ?” 

**Dat's de change, sah, foh de five-dollar bill you 
aret me to change, for you.” 

“That's all right,” said Cadley; “I gave you a five 
and you bring me back four. 1 didn't ask for so de- 
cided a change as all that.” 

——_>.__——. 


“ They say,” sald Jones, “ that the contented woman 
is going ont.” 

“Yes, there she goes,” said Brown, as his pretty 
little wife tripped down the stairs and kissed her hand 
to him, 

_»a—_—. 


“ Well, John,” said Mr. Primrose to his son, home 
from college on his Easter vacation, ‘‘ what do you 
propose to do when you graduate ?”’ 

*T don’t know, daddy,” said the boy. 
be-a_ lawyer.” 

“Huamph !" said the old man. “I'm afraid you are 
lazy, John. My observation of young men at the bar 
is that they begin by having five years with nothing 


to do 


“T'd like to 


———>___—_ 


Women are mighty peculiar critters 


mighty pe- 
enliar !” 


said Farmer Swiggs, aggrievedly. ‘They 


‘ain't got any more reason about ‘em, as a genera! rule, 
than so many geese!” 
* Umph-hah !” 
committal way 
“Waal, they 


replied Farmer Appledry, in a non- 
“ Mebby se—mebby not.” 

ain't! Geese never stop to reason 
or. consider, but do_jest whatever 


happens to pop into their fool 
heads; an’ it is the same way 
with women folks! For a long 


time my wife has been objectin’ to 
my takin’ a little hard ‘cider’ now 
‘an then for my stomach’s sake, as 
it were, an’ I thought I'd try to cure 
her of the habit the first time I found 
an opportunity. So the other even- 
in’, after she had been scoldin’ an" 
jawin’ me about it al! day, a good 
deal more than I thought the ciream- 
stances warranted, considerin’ that 
I hadn't drank more than about 
half a gallon since mornin’, I jest 
swallowed a spoonful of flour, after 
telling her it. was strychnine, an’ 
lay down on the lounge an’ groaned 
an’ rolled my eyes as pitifully as I 
knew how, hopin’ it would soften 
her a good deal.” 

* Did she soften ?” 

“Naw! She jest langhed an’ flung 
a dipper of hot water on me!” 

‘om P. Monean. 


> 


“Tm afraid, Bobbie,” eaid the 
boy’s father, glancing over his son's 
report, ‘that you don’t work much 
at school.” 

“You don’t know, daddy,” said 
the little chap, snuggling up, 
“you've forgotien, | guess, what 
real hard work ‘it t# for a boy just 
to hold his tongue in school.” 


—_—— p— — 


“Do you think advertising in 
papers is any good 7” 

“ Certainly- I do.” 

“Prankly, did you ever buy any- 
thing you saw advertised ?” 

* Well, no—bat I always send for 
samples, and | always get ‘em. It 
pays me.” 

—_——_a—_ - 


“Is Dawson of the Times-Scor- 
pion a man of influence in your com- 
munity 7” 

“Yes, I think so. He certainly 
beat me when I ran for Mayor.” 


youl" 
“Yes. That what did it.” 


——.— 


through your noses 7” asked Lord 
Toplotiy. ' , 

“1 don't know,” said. Hicks. 
* Possibly .becanee our ancestors 


didn’t all have hats to talk through, 
like you English.” 


“Why do you Americans talk | 


ME AND 


HIS DISGUISE 

“I thought you told-me you took part in that chil- 
dren's party given at the Drakes’ the other night, 
Hawkins ?” 

“T did,” said Hawkins 

“Smithers said you weren't there 

“IT wasn't. My wife went as little Bo Peep, and I 
took the part of the baby who was too little to come 
down. Had a bully sleep.” 


eo 


Mamma (to Willie, who diglikes sleeping in a dark 
room). ** Don't be afraid, dear; I will ask the angels 
to come and watch over you 

Wii. “ Never mind, mamma, I don't care about 
having any sky people around here.” 





I.—“ Here, boy, take this umbrella to Mr. Dingle; 10 
Long Avenue, and tell him I aftfiwery much obliged 
for the loan of it. Now hurry, for I.think it is 
going to storm and he will need it.” 








11l:—* Huily Gee !” 
































MY CADDY 


REASONABLE. 

“ What a wonderfal lamp that one of Aladdin's was!” 
sald Mr. Hicks. 

**Oh, I don't know,” said Johnnie Hicks, “It was 
probably a kerosene lamp, and he couldn't rab it with- 
out striking oii.” 
When May comes by I liké to go 

And-sit upon the bank; 

Some bank not by a river, no, 

Nor fall of flowers rank ; 


But one of that most lovely kind 
That only rich men know, 

Wheré be who seeks is sure to find 
The greenback in fall blow! 











13.—“ What's de use of havin’ an umbreller an’ not 
usin’ it?” 


iV.—“ Gee whizz! Dis is a corker!" 











V.— “Dis is a tornado, sure! Dere goes de bloke's 


umbreller, sare ! 


VL—* He says he’s very much obliged, sir.” 


THE TALE OF AN UMBRELLA 





